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PREFACE. 

Since the publication of the first edition of the 
Father's Book in the United States, and' a re- 
print of it in London, the author has taken ad- 
vantage of the present opportunity, to make such 
amendments in different parts of the work, as 
appeared desirable ; and to make additional re- 
marks on a variety of topics, many of them in 
some sense new. Considerable changes will 
therefore be found in the chapters, and differen- 
ces, at least verbal, on almost every page. It is 
hoped, therefore, that the present edition will 
prove less imperfect than the former, and better 
calculated to promote an object he regards with 
peculiar solicitude; the real improvement of phy- 
sical, intellectual, moral and religious instruction 
and discipline of families. 

It is the object of this volume to suggest to 
the father of a family, principles and methods 
for the instruction of children, in intellectual, 
moral and religious truths, and for training therti 
up to usefulness and happiness here and here- 
after. 

It would be difficult, in so small a work, to 
say all that might be usefully said, on govern- 
ment or intellectual instruction alone 5 but when 
moral and religious training are to be added, 
it cannot be expected that every point should 
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VI PREFACE. 

be considered at large. The author has there- 
fore chiefly insisted on such views as he thinks 
most need to be impressed upon the minds of 
fathers of the present day. Fashion has a 
greater influence on the education of the young 
than most parents suppose ; and as many pre- 
vailing doctrines and practices are lamentably 
wrong, the father must not be surprised if he 
should be called upon, in the following pages, to 
pursue a course opposite to that adopted by 
many persons around him. 

It will be perceived that this volume incul- 
cates the great value of a good domestic edu- 
cation ; and I trust that such suggestions as will 
be here found on this subject, together with 
those reflections which the reader will make, 
may impress upon his mind the high importance 
of a father's duties towards his children. The 
author has seen reason to rate them very highly, 
ill the course of his intercourse with persons of 
different ages and in different classes of society. 
He has seen men who had enjoyed the advan- 
tages of good examples and instruction at home, 
overcoming obstacles of almost every kind, and 
acquiring knowledge and influence of great value 
to themselves and others. On the other hand, 
many cases might be mentioned, where the in- 
structors of our best literary institutions have 
struggled in vain against the evil principles and 
habits which neglected or ill-guided young men 
have brought with them from the parental roof, 
and which, in spite of faithful exertions, have 
proved predominant through their lives. 



PREFACE. Vll 

Among the influences of home, those exerted 
by the example of parents are frequently alluded 
to in this volume ; as they are important in 
physical and intellectual, as well as in moral and 
religious matters. The father is advised to form 
in his children, the best habits, both of action, 
thought, feeling and speaking ; as the practice 
of our habits, in one form and another, consti- 
tutes almost the Vhole of our lives ; and the 
object of education is to affect our lives in the 
best possible manner. 

Although so large a share of the care of 
children devolves upon the mother, let the father 
be careful not to underrate his own duties or in- 
fluence. There are few who do all they might 
for die physical, intellectual, moral and religious 
education of their children ; and when the im- 
portance of their own proper task is considered, 
and the improper influences by which they aie 
too often induced to neglect it, they must a<> 
knowledge it is their duty to make new exertions 
in behalf of their children. 

On whatever topics we may write with the 
hope of benefiting society, we must confess that 
a large share of all the good the philanthropist 
would aim at, may be secured by him who shall 
induce parents to entertain just views of their 
duty towards their children, and to pursue such 
methods in training them as shall most tend to 
make them wise and good, intelligent members 
of society, and faithful servants of God. The 
advantages afforded to most parents by society 
in America, receive, as they merit, particular 
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attention in this book ; and it is hoped that the 
modes here pointed out, by which thcgood father 
may avail himself of the varied social machinery 
around us, will induce him to regard this inter- 
esting subject as it deserves. 

Those who may view in a different light from 
the author, the duty of making many sacrifices 
for the good of our children, and who may think 
that this book recommends unnecessary devia- 
tions from some of the opinions and practices 
current in society, will perhaps still find useful 
suggestions in different chapters, by which they 
and their children may be benefited. 

Before any father closes this book and dis- 
misses the subject, with the thought that he has 
no time to attend to the education of his children, 
, let him consider these few concluding lines. A 
half hour stolen from his morning sleep may ac- 
complish vast things in a year ; and the author 
has endeavoured particularly to show, in some of 
the succeeding pages, in what manner short mo- 
ments of leisure, and even the time occupied at 
meals, maybe made useful in education, with 
both enjoyment and* benefit to the parent as well 
as the child. 

JVeio York , January 8, 1835. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE YOUNG FATHER. 

The young father— Ignorance of the principles of a good education often 
'arises from not consulting those who have experience, and might teach — 
What is your system of education ? — Questions, 

How interesting it is to an experienced father, 
to see a young man just entered upon the duties of 
* that relation, if his character be such as to en- 
courage hopes of his faithful devotion to them ! 
He can not only sympathize with him in the joy 
with which he receives into his arms the first-born 
child which his Maker has committed to his care, 
and the tender and sublime sentiments which mingle 
at that peculiar moment of his life; but he can fore- 
see something of the course of instruction which 
begins from this period, and realize the beneficial 
though laborious and self-denying task on which 
he is entering. 
-. An experienced parent, looking upon a young 
t father, is reminded of the more tender tie which 
now binds him to the wife of his bosom, and con- 
templates, with reflections of his own, the sphere 
of warm affections in which the tender babe is to 
be nurtured. He recollects, however, with regre( 
and solicitude, how often all this love has been un- 
availing, and failed to secure its objects from evils 
of various kinds, and looks forward with doubt and 
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fear of the issue of that training which this infant 
shall receive from these hands. And similar feel* 
ings are often awakened by the sight of children 
at different ages and under various circumstances. 
Indeed, a parent who has ever faithfully attended 
to the important subject of education, can hardly 
banish from his mind, for a single day, or even an 
hour, at any subsequent period of his life, reflections 
on its difficulties, and the evil consequences of neg- 
ligence or failure. 

One reason why the evil consequences of bad 
education are so often to be lamented, is, that those 
who have to practise the duties of parents, receive 
little instruction from those who might give it 
Every generation, and every parent, is left too much 
alone to learn this most important science. Of 
course each must begin at the first principles, and 
grope unassisted and unenlightened over the ground 
where so many have strayed and fallen, because 
they top were unaided. It has often happened that 
parents have supposed themselves to have arrived 
at great discoveries in the plan or method of gov- 
erning or treating children, when they have as- 
certained that some person, who might have com- 
municated the same, and more, in a few words, had 
practised it long before. 

We avail ourselves of the experience of others, 
in every other department of human knowledge ; 
why should we not do so in that of domestic edu- 
cation, and in the important and responsible work 
of giving a right direction to the opening minds of 
the young immortal beings committed to our' trust ? 

The science and practice of education become 
to parents matters of prime necessity. Next to the 
bread, clothing, and warmth, necessary to the life 
and health of their offspring, the way of teaching 
and governing them is imperatively important. — 
Thousands and millions of parents are attempting 
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the task every year, in different countries and under 
different circumstances, on different principles and 
with different success. Children are rendered, by 
different systems, Hottentots, Brahmins, European 
princes, and citizens of America, with all the traits 
respectively belonging to their various situations. 
To us it is of vast importance to learn how we may 
best train up our children to occupy in the best man- 
ner the spheres in which we may place them. The 
world is not without books on the subject of edu- 
cation : we know how the Spartan mothers made 
their children Lacedemonians, and how Bonaparte 
trained the youth of France to fight for himself: 
but what book is to be found which points out briefly 
and intelligibly to a Christian father in the United 
Btates, the way in which he can instil into his child 
the knowledge, the sentiments, and the habits, 
which shall render him, in a republican country, 
an useful citizen — in an intelligent community like 
ours, a man imbued with that knowledge, and that 
alone, which it shall be best for him to possess, — and 
under the government of a great and holy God, 
a faithful, happy, and acceptable servant ? 

Some parents in our country have succeeded in 
producing a portion of these results ; a few have 
been blessed with success in all : and as we have only 
to inquire, to observe, and to reflect, to arrive at some 
great and ruling principles in education, it will not 
be thought presumptuous, if an attempt be made 
in the succeeding pages, to lay some of them before 
such fathers as may consult this volume for sug- 
gestions useful in the task they have to perform. 

To the newly married man I would remark as 
a friend, that he is interested in making his house, 
from the beginning, the abode of harmony, intel- 
ligence and refinement. These are all necessary 
to his happiness, and have much to do with his 
usefulness and respectability in life. They are also 
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the natural results of virtue, and the evidences of a 
good education received by himself, as well as pledg- 
es that a good one will be conferred on such as are 
trained beneath that roof. Much relating to man- 
ners, demeanor, conversation, &c. may often be 
learnt by the husband and wife from each other ; 
and whatever may have been their circumstances 
before marriage, it is generally the case that each 
comes with some habits or opinions worthy of adop- 
tion, as well as with those which may be advanta- 
geously exchanged for others. With proper views 
and feelings, the young family may be soon regu- 
lated according to the best principles which have 
prevailed in both those from which the pair have 
proceeded. A spirit of mutual concession cannot 
be too early adopted by the husband and wife, and 
much is already secured when this has been decid- 
ed on. 

But beside this, it may be suggested to the young 
and affectionate husband, that he has now a new 
motive to urge him to the improvement of his 
character ;— the happiness of her who has generous- 
ly confided her prospects to his hands. His re- 
spectability and usefulness in life also demand 
that he should examine into himself, ascertain his 
faults and failings, and begin at once the task of 
daily correcting them. The better he governs 
himself, the more easy it will be to exercise a 
proper control at home, and an useful influence 
abroad ; to conciliate the respect and acquire the 
confidence of others, both which are necessary to 
his success in any business in which he may en- 
gage. 

One very important form of self-government, 
is that which enables us to moderate our desires 
and expectations in relation to wealth and show. 
Many a family has been ruined by the want of 
this virtue in the father ; and many more have 
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been, and no doubt now are, suffering in various 
other ways from the same cause. It is every 
thing to the prosperity and peace, the usefulness, 
and often the respectability of a family, whether 
they live within or beyond their income. If within 
it, time is their friend ; if not, he is their enemy, 
for he will be heaping up a load of debt, yearly, 
monthly and daily. 

No family was ever well conducted without re- 
ligion. If you have never thought seriously of it, 
reflect now, when you are beginning to act on a 
wider scale than ever before ; and determine to 
introduce family prayers night and morning. Let 
not the first day pass without praying with your 
family ; if you feel any unwillingness now, you 
will feel twice as much hereafter. — Begin now, or 
ten chances to one you never will. You may feel 
a little backwardness ; but when once the habit is 
formed, you will feel as backward to neglect it. 
That diffidence — what ig it ? what will it be worth 
to-morrow % Do not sell for it a habit of indispen- 
sable importance to yourself and your family. 

A gentleman of respectability in the decline of 
life, once informed me, that while a thoughtless 
young man, he was appointed executor to the 
estate of a person whose family had been recently 
overwhelmed with misfortune by his death. When 
called to dinner with the family and several stran- 
gers, before entering upon his duties, he was so 
impressed with the propriety of acknowledging 
dependence on God, under the sorrowful circum- 
stances around him, that finding no one prepared 
to ask a blessing, he asked it himself, with due 
reverence ; and the beginning having been made, 
he never afterwards felt his previous reluctance to 
appear as a reflecting and serious man. 

I could wish that the youthful fathers into whose 
hands this book may fall, should be in the posses- 
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sion of every advantage for the immediate and foil 
application of the highest principles it suggests for 
the education of their children. And perhaps the 
easiest way in which any one may satisfy him- 
self how things are actually situated around him, is 
to recal the feelings of childhood, and suppose him- 
self introduced into the family. Would he find 
himself received at the door with those kind words 
and looks of welcome which ingratiate the favor of 
children, and predispose them to receive every good 
influence 1 . Or might the ill manners, harshness, 
moroseness, or expressions of indifference, habit- 
ual in too many families, check his feelings or 
wound his sense of propriety 1 Would he find the 
fireside and the family board the sphere of harmo- 
ny, cheerfulness, affection, intelligence, taste and 
piety 1 If so, he would perceive the evidences of 
their presence and their prevailing influences, not 
merely in words, but in the tones, looks, and ac- 
tions appropriate. The topics of conversation, the 
manner of treating them, the objects for which the 
names of neighbors, friends and strangers, might 
be mentioned, would all show in some degree the 
motives of the speakers, and disclose the standard 
of the parents' taste, discipline and character, be 
it high or low. The order of the household, the 
size of the apartments, the nature and arrange- 
ment of the furniture, may all convey even to the 
mind of a child some correct ideas of the relative 
estimate in which the master and mistress hold 
things of real value, and those of trifling importance. 
If the parents, instead of indulging in selfish, narrow 
feelings, towards those who are supposed to be 
above or below them, show that their views are 
friendly, enlarged and intelligent, every one pres- 
ent will share in the knowledge they collect from 
day to day, and sympathize in their feelings. 
In a well regulated family, where the best prin- 
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ciplet -cf government are adopted, and the wisest 
Beans employed for promoting the physical, mo- 
ml, and intellectual culture of the children ; and 
where, as a consequence, good order, kind feeling, 
and happiness prevail ; — it will usually be found 
that each of the parents has had in mind some fa- 
mily in which has been witnessed the same happy 
effects resulting from a similar course. Perhaps 
those families were the much loved homes of their 
own childhood. 

As the good farmer and merchant make occa- 
sional examinations into the general state of their 
business, that they may correct any error, and re- 
medy any defect before it be too late, so should the 
parent sometimes honestly examine his feelings and 
his system of education, by enquiries like the fol- 
' lowing. — To a young father who has opportunity 
to ask himself such of these questions as apply to 
his own case, the process will be of a most interest- 
ing nature. 

For what object was this child given me ? 

What is it capable of becoming ? 

Why have many children been less good, and 
wise, and happy, than they might have been % 

Might I have been wiser or better if 1 had been 
differently educated % 

What should be the character and conduct of 
a father, if he would have his child well educated 1 
[in wisdom, temper, language, habits, religion — 
towards his children, wife, friends, neighbors, 
strangers, the institutions of society, and his Crea- 
tor X\ 

In what am I most deficient ? 

What must be the influence of such defects on 
my child 1 

How may they be corrected 7 

Why do I not better understand my duties to 
my family 1 
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How can I best learn them 1 

Are the interests of my children of sufficient con- 
sequence to justify or to demand great sacrifices on 
my part 1 

What should be the principal objects aimed at in 
domestic arrangements ? 

What in my business ; and ought business so 
to engross me a»to make me a stranger to my chil- 
dren 1 

How may society be rendered useful in aiding 
the father in the education of his children 1 



CHAPTER II. 



PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. 

Our opportunities for adopting the best principles in Education — General 
indifference — Ideas to be embraced— False principles to be rejected — Do- 
mestic arrangements to be made for the benefit of our children — Planning 
and building a house — Furniture — The influence of good taste in these points 
and in dress — Questions for a Father. 

There is no reason why we should not enter 
upon the education of our children on the best 
possible principles practised or known in the world. 
Our circumstances in a country to distinguished 
by many blessings, have not been so distinctly re- 
garded as they deserve, in relation to the advanta- 
ges they offer us in the prosecution of this interest- 
ing task ; nor have the public, or even good men 
in general, been duly impressed with the duties 
they owe to their neighborhood and the nation, 
in laboring to multiply and increase those advan- 
tages. 

Our more northern climates are not without 
their recommendations, as they afford us many ad- 
vantages for training our children. Much has 
been said of the tendency of a cold climate to chill 
affections. Such may be perhaps one of its natural 
influences among those who are destitute of the 
necessaries of life. But parents in our state of so- 
ciety should not be insensible of the peculiar ad- 
vantages they derive from the climate itself for the 
education of their children. Let any father who 
may read this page, inquire of himself, what he 
can recollect of the fireside that is unconnected 
with virtue and intelligence; and whether his recol- 
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lections of it have not been amttng the most agree- 
able and improving of his life. I can safely say, 
that I have often known the habits there formed, 
and the opinions there imbibed, to accompany men 
over different countries, and to remain in active 
existence for years. I have seen them in different 
eases oppose apparently the last, but effectual barrier 
against temptation to yice, and draw an impassable 
limit before the steps of men descending towards 
degradation and ruin. 

I once conversed with a profligate naval officer 
on board his ship, who told me that while on a 
foreign cruize, he often recalled, at night, the fire- 
side scenes he had witnessed in childhood among 
some amiable friends in a country village ; and I 
saw what convinced roe that the recollection vas 
one of his strongest incitements to return to the 
path of virtue. 

And the fireside is the school for our children. 
They may be sent abroad to be taught, but they 
will be educated at home. Be we rich or poor, 
learned or ignorant, wise or foolish, we must be 
their principal instructors, and our dwelling the 
place in which their bodily constitutions, their 
minds, and, what is of greater importance, their 
habits and their hearts, must first be formed. They 
may be powerfully affected in after life by good or 
evil ; but it will be our fault if any unnecessary ob- 
stacle is early thrown in the way of their becoming 
gtiod and happy ; particularly if the purest influ- 
ence* of home are not made to act upon them in 
the strongest manner. 

How melancholy a sight does that family pre- 
sent where the parents do not appreciate the im- 
portance of domestic scenes in the accomplishment 
of education ! The gay and fashionable have gene- 
rally no fireside. Their children are driven from 
the family hearth, which should be their richest 
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patrimony, but which is tricked off with fantastical 
ornaments, and trampled by heartless and frivolous 
visitors. Even where the family circle is occasion- 
ally allowed to be formed, how often is it degraded 
by the language of ignorance, frivolity and petty 
passions ; and when found, as it sometimes is, still 
embellished with order and refinement, and sancti- 
fied by piety, how little is it the object of admira- 
tion or imitation in society ! 

Such however is the nature of society, particu- 
larly of American society, that to family discipline 
and instruction we must look, more than to any 
public institutions, for the preservation of manners, 
the maintenance of religion, and the perpetuity of 
national freedom. There also, in an eminent de- 
gree, are concentrated our personal happiness, and 
the hopes of our children. 

It is but a simple truth, that the advantages 
within our reach, in this country, of political and 
religious freedom, whether we be merchants or 
mechanics, professional men, farmers, citizens of 
wealth, or day-laborers, are incomparably superior 
to those offered to any class of people in almost any 
other portion of the world ; and this is a common 
patrimony, a share of which each father may 
rightfully claim, in the name of his family and for 
the benefit of his children. There is a chief portion 
of that property which he acquires as an Ameri- 
can ; the substance of what too many boast with- 
out realizing or understanding, but which we all 
should prize above wealth, honor, and health itself. 

The father who takes his opinions from others, 
may think he saves himself much trouble ; for he 
will more easily find an opinion or an example to 
quote in favor of every questionable step, than to 
ofier a consistent reason ; but he will have no sys- 
tem ; and will suit his instructions and discipline at 
last to his own momentary convenience, or fickle 
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temper. And what sort of a progeny would such a 
father have % From him. children could learn no- 
thing better than the leading, governing principle 
of his conduct in relation to themselves— viz. to 
have no plan, to use no reasoning, to be guided by 
no motive. The best intellects would desert such 
a family in one generation. 

In choosing a system of education, we ought to 
resolve, 

1. That its principles shall be the highest. 

2. That they shall be conveyed in the best, that 
is, in the true manner, by example more than by 
precept, and by the influence of every circumstance 
which we can properly call to our aid. 

3. That the standard shall be the word of God, 
reason and conscience. 

And, on the other hand, we must, from the com- 
mencement, reject those great errors under which 
so many children are educated. 

1. That children are incapable of learning any 
thing useful at five, three, two years, or even 
twelve or eight months. 

2. That great and solemn subjects necessarily 
lose their importance or seriousness in the view of 
children by frequent or familiar contemplation. 

3. That children are blameworthy whenever 
they do not act, speak or feel, as would be becoming 
in their elders. Their nature renders them restless 
and changeable ; and their ignorance of language 
and the rules of society, often lead them to say 
and do, innocently, what would be improper or 
even wrong in their parents. 

4. That there is but one particular way in 
which knowledge, morals or religion, can be taught 
them ; and that useful instruction and good deeds 
may not be mingled with their childish employ- 
ments. 
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5. That their minds never spontaneously seek 
for improvement. 

But there are other subjects to which the father 
should pay serious attention, and on which it is of 
vast practical importance that he should early 
adopt not merely sound opinions, but sound habits. 

The various external circumstances of our situa- 
tion exert an important influence in aiding or coun- 
teracting, our plans for the domestic education of 
our children. Now it often happens, that a great 
many of these circumstances are not under our con- 
trol. So far, however, as we can control them, it 
will be the part of wisdom for us to consider, how 
will the happiness of my family be affected % and 
what influence will this or that have upon the for- 
mation of the characters of my children ? — rather 
than to inquire, whether we shall be able to make 
a greater or less show in the eyes of our neighbors. 

In choosing a residence, and particularly in build- 
ing a house for our own use, we should have the 
comfort and education of our children prominently 
before us. It may be too large, for our income, our 
convenience, or our character. Improvidence and 
ambition have built many a palace for disappoint- 
ment and misery to pine in. Many a father may 
date the decline of his prosperity from the period 
of his occupying a large house, where additional 
furniture, a higher style of living, and of course 
increased expenses, have turned the current against 
him. And when fatal or prolonged pecuniary diffi- 
culties assail a father who bows not in humility to 
avoid them, wh$,t a flood-gate of adversity is 
opened upon his family ! The aspiring head of 
ambition is often the first mark for the bolt of 
rain. Some families nobly arise from an overthrow, 
and dignify mediocrity, and even poverty, by cheer- 
fully submitting to them. But how much safer to 
the character, as well as to the property, it is, 

3 
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never to incur the hazard of such misfortunes as 
moderation may avoid ! 

Gay visitors may admire spacious rooms and 
lofty staircases ; but those who have to traverse 
them find both care and labor unnecessarily in- 
creased. An intelligent, virtuous and harmonious 
family, desire not to be separated by very wide 
space ; and it is insulting to the heart, as well as 
the understanding, of a friend, to usher him into a 
house where intellect and feeling are shrivelled in 
proportion to the unusual extension of the halls and 
apartments. And thus it is that the ambitious, on 
erecting magnificent habitations, often expose them- 
selves to ridicule, by rendering their personal de- 
fects more conspicuous. A gentleman, after listen- 
ing impatiently to a description of a splendid man- 
sion erected by a man of no taste or refinement, 
very naturally inquired — " Well, does he know how 
to live in it ?" 

To be guided by right motives and sound judg- 
ment in building a house, often requires independ- 
ence of mind. A man may be tempted to outstrip 
a neighbor in building one larger than he needs. 
But if there be any danger of thus commencing a 
course of vain rivalry with him or his family, he 
had better restrain himself at the outset, even if 
his fortune should not require it. Let him build a 
smaller or a less splendid habitation. Scarcely any 
thing is more unfortunate in its influence on chil- 
dren, than a course of rivalry between families ; 
yet how often is life in a great measure occupied 
with it ! 

Convenience and good taste should be consulted 
in planning a house. A surplus of ornaments is 
displeasing to good taste, and those who display 
them or value them, show their ignorance and 
want of it. Simplicity is necessary to real beauty 

in architecture and furniture, as well as in other 
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things. The rules of taste are to a great extent 
founded on common sense ; and when any doubt 
is raised, that must decide. It would be ridiculous 
to make a door like a window, three feet from the 
floor, or to place a hearth stone up on end, even if 
travellers should assure us that such fashions pre- 
vailed in this or that foreign country. Yet things 
not less preposterous we often see around us, sup- 
ported on one pretext and another, which common 
sense, if allowed to speak freely in any man's 
mind, would equally condemn. Whoever lays an 
axe at the root of a venerable tree, to prevent it 
from hiding his house from expected admirers ; 
whoever makes a habitation vastly too large for 
his wants or too high for his convenience, or shows 
more desire to have it splendid than useful, vio- 
lates some of the principles of taste. Observing 
people will see something of the character of per- 
sons displayed in the house they have planned or 
chosen. Though discerning men do not always 
speak their thoughts, they frequently see some- 
thing in the arrangements of a dwelling, the com- 
parative importance given to ornament and con- 
venience, from which to judge whether the minds 
and feelings of the inhabitants be well or ill 
balanced, and what prospects the children have of 
being well educated. A frivolous mind is displayed 
in over estimating trifles; and a parent who can 
prefer the entertainment of gay visiters to the com- 
fort of his family, or the display of finery to the 
possession of what is useful, will hardly fail to 
overlook and neglect those fundamental rules in 
the management of his house on which depend the 
improvement and the real happiness of rational 
beings. 

And it is painful to witness the same disposition 
for show which we often find in the dwellings of 
persons of different classes. The farmer betrays it 
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when he erects a city house for his country resi- 
dence ; and the mechanic, the merchant and the 
laborer, when they build or choose a habitation 
with any less creditable design, than to afford their 
families the best opportunities for a truly good 
education. And a poor man, who can obtain but a 
single room for bb family, may display bad judg- 
ment and bad taste as plainly as if he were in any 
other circumstances. 

In the selection of furniture, let the same 
principles of good sense and taste be regarded. A 
good and well-planned house may be half spoiled 
by ill chosen furniture. The eyes of children may 
be dazzled with superficial splendors wherever they 
turn ; they may imbibe false estimates of things 
from familiarity with objects made for show which 
should have been made for use ; and will be pre- 
pared to go into the world, in their turn, with the 
same perverted views which their parents have 
displayed to them. One great evil connected with 
the cultivation of a false taste in furniture and 
architecture, as in every thing else, is that the 
principle, when extended to other things, is not 
only unreasonable or ridiculous, but often dangerous, 
and even ruinous to important interests. But the 
parent should most carefully guard against it, 
because wrong and extravagant views of such 
things cannot be indulged, without turning our 
attention away from some great duty, and at the 
same time depreciating its importance in our eyes. 

If the father would have his daily duties clear 
to his mind, and easy of performance, let the whole 
plan and arrangement of his house be such as to 
present none of those impediments above alluded 
to. Let there be nothing incompatible with good 
sense, and let every thing tend to foster just ideas 
and feelings in his family. 

And here I would say a word on dress, as it 
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is another subject of great consequence in the 
same point of view, and because similar principles 
must be applied to it. It is of necessity a thing 
constantly before our eyes, and the frequent subject 
of attention ; and, unless we are on our guard in 
establishing habits, and are careful not to conform 
to the frivolous taste too generally prevailing, it 
I will probably usurp a large share of the thoughts 
• and conversation of our families. False taste in 
i dress has this disadvantage over' that displayed in 
our dwellings, that it accompanies the person 
wherever he goes, and proclaims in the streets and 
to strangers, not the views or character of some 
other person, or of ourselves at a past period, but 
those we exercised this morning. A single glance 
I at a person, will often convince one that he is 
i infected with vanity, pride, indolence, or slovenli- 
ness, or that, having devoted just sufficient attention 
to his exterior to appear neat and agreeable, and 
to avoid every thing that might reem inconsistent 
with himself, his mind has since been occupied with 
things of greater importance. 

And after a good father has looked about .upon 
his whole domestic empire, and seen things placed 
on such a footing as he should desire, some very 
interesting thoughts may occur to his mind. — " Here 
is the place where I am to train my children to 
wisdom and goodness. Here, if life be spared, 
under my hands and under my direction and ex- 
ample, they will receive characters which will, in 
a great degree, ever abide with them. If I would 
have them regard with philanthropy the whole 
human race, and be through life the servants of 
God, I must teach them here to know and love" 
their Maker ; they must be trained with affection 
for each other, and taught to look on the world 
with friendly feelings and kind intentions. If I 
would have them prepared to submit to the disci- 

3* 
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pline of Providence, or to be obedient to the 
of the land, they must be ruled with firmness 
love by me. If I would have them love v 
and knowledge, I must show them that I k 
and value the enjoyments they bestow, and 
daily and ardently progressing in both. I 1 
hold out the benefits they confer, as the abun 
reward of the exertions necessary to obtain tl 
and lead on in both by such steps, and by 
means, as are adapted to their nature. Hei 
an arduous task before me : but what tas 
better calculated to improve while it grati 
What virtue, what science, may I not inc 
within such a range ? What useful power of 
mind, what pure feeling of my heart, may not 
be brought into action 1 What pleasure and t 
fit may I not derive from such a study of the u 
of the various objects on which it may be occu 
and of that infinite Being who has created 1 
all? 

Am I qualified for such a task ? Am I 
sensible of the importance of having my ext< 
arrangements properly made ? Am I ready, 
all the necessary preparation of mind and affect 
to enter upon such duties V 9 

There is always a consolation to such as 
sensibly feel their incompetency to perform we] 
duties of education : — the devoted teacher 
makes rapid proficiency in the science of ins 
tion ; and, those who begin with the least reli 
on their own powers, often find themselves an 
the most successful in the end. 

Those fathers, also, who have few externa 
vantages for training their children, have < 
been observed to have virtuous, sensible, and u 
families. Indeed, a pious, devoted, sensible, i 
ligent father, whatever be his poverty or diffici 
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in life, lias every reason to persevere, for the effica- 
cy of such means as lie within his reach has been 
proved in thousands of cases. While the wealth 
and splendor of the richest inhabitants of our cities 
are frequently dissipated in a single generation ; 
virtue often entails comfort, health, respectability 
and happiness, on the descendants of the good, 
poor and humble though they be, alike in the city, 
the village, and the hamlet. 

A state of war throws many impediments in 
the way of education ; and still more unfavorable 
to it is the open prevalence of disorder, lawless- 
ness and gross immorality in the community around 
us. In various ways also the division of society 
into distinct ranks, is unfavorable to the training 
of children ; as well as general ignorance, poverty, 
superstitions, &c, from all which we are nearly 
if not wholly free. We have peace, intelligence, 
and prosperity around us, with republican institu- 
tions, Christian ordinances, and all the operations 
of an active, moral, intelligent and growing people. 
The means necessary for the comfort of our families 
and the instruction of our children, how abundantly 
are they within our reach \ and if we were but 
wise and faithful, in understanding and availing 
ourselves of those most applicable to our wants, 
what results might we not see ! 

It is unfortunate that many persons, not en- 
gaged in training children, feel indifferent to the 
great subject. All are in fact deeply interested in 
the general prevalence of the best system of edu- 
cation. Our country cannot long be safe without 
it And, of all branches of education, that in the 
family is the most important, because the most in- 
fluential on individuals and society. A distinguished 
Mexican, Mr. Pedraza, late President of the United 
Mexican States, once remarked with great truth, 
that if the families of his country were such as 
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they should be, they should need no schools. Mr. 
Mosquera, late President of Colombia, and now 
Vice President of New Grenada, publicly declared 
while in France, that he wished every country in 
Europe the blessing of having its mothers as influ- 
ential and as deserving of influence as those of the 
United States. Why may not the fathers of our 
country hereafter better deserve than they do the 
honor of being made a model for those of lands 
less favored by the Almighty ? So indispensable 
to the happiness and security of our country is 
family education, that he who may devise the best 
system for conducting it, will be more worthy of a 
splendid reward from the nation, than the inventor 
of any process for separating gold from ore, or, if it 
were possible, for converting stones into precious 
gems. Any country is poor and miserable, which 
calls not its children its jewels. 

And if every person in the country has a real 
interest in the state of family education, how 
deeply ought a good father to feel himself concerned 
for his own children ! He will not consider any 
labor too great that may enable him to understand 
the task he has to perform. He will consider such 
reflection, reading and perseverance, as may be 
needed, but light, when compared with the morti- 
fication, the disgrace, and the self-reproach, which 
result from a vicious or neglected education. He 
will be attentive in time to such suggestions as are 
calculated to save him from any fatal error, in lay- 
ing his plans or prosecuting them. Let him then 
exercise his reason in determining on the true prin- 
ciples, and fairly weigh such opinions, and reflect 
on such examples, as are presented to him. Let 
him neither reject the results of other men's expe- 
rience, nor adopt their views without understanding 
what they are founded upon. 
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YOUNG CHILDREN. 

Treatment of young infants— Reflections and studies appropriate to the fa- 
ther during the early infancy of his child — Crying— Improper excitement- 
How to counteract fretfulness and passion in young infants — First step in 
discipline — Signifying desires by kisses — Anecdote — Early language — Im> 
portance of the means of expression to the mind— Signs — Anecdote. 

All that a parent can do for bis child during 
the first few months of its life, is, to promote its 
health and consult its enjoyments within the lim- 
ited circle to which its faculties are confined. 
With the immediate care of it, of course the father 
will have little to do ; but it will be both proper 
and interesting for him to know the general rules 
for the treatment of an infant. Warm clothing 
should envelope it, from the soles of the feet to the 
neck, by night and day, graduated according to 
the surrounding atmosphere, but no bandage should 
strongly compress its tender form. Daily washing 
is necessary to keep the skin in a healthy state ; 
its delicate organs should not be pained by strong 
light, loud or jarring sounds. 

It should be fed and put to sleep when nature 
requires it, but as early as possible should be habit- 
uated to regular periods for both. It will be for the 
comfort both of parents and child if it be put to 
sleep from the first without rocking or carrying. 
Habit will reconcile children to many things of 
this kind. Some judicious persons believe that the 
use of a cradle is dangerous to the brain ; and this 
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may be easily believed, while we see how violently 
some nurses rock their children when they wish 
to force them into a slumber. It is certainly bet- 
ter to dispense with it where it can be done with 
ease. Violent jumping and throwing up of chil- 
dren is to be avoided. 

As soon as the infant notices things about it, 
it should be often gratified with opportunities to 
look at objects of different sizes, forms and colors, 
particularly in gentle motion. The sweet tones of 
the voices of parents, particularly the mother, are 
a never failing source of pleasure, and should be 
afforded to the child every hour of the day. But 
on such subjects nature teaches so well, as to leave 
a writer but little to say in a book. 

Providence, who has made so many admirable 
arrangements in the establishment of families, 
seems to have allowed the young parent time for 
reflection and preparation between the birth of the 
child and the period when its religious, moral, and 
intellectual education may begin. Its physical 
education, it is to be remembered, begins with its 
life ; and in the days of early infancy the founda- 
tion is often laid for a miserable life or a premature 
death, by mismanagement. Although the father 
is not the principal manager of his babes, yet his 
forethought and exertions are necessary, to secure 
the accommodations and the means for their care 
and nurture. 

It would be well if every father would allow him- 
self, at least once in his life, while he has his little 
child upon his knee, and feels his heart opened by 
the warm and tender paternal affections which fami- 
ly scenes inspire, to reflect, that this little helpless 
being will probably be such an one as himself in 
some important traits of character. His interest 
in the babe certainly might then remind him of 
his strong inducements to become both wise and 
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good. And let this conviction be but firmly fixed 
in the mind, and frequently brought to recollection, 
until to remember it shall be a habit, and it will 
act as a most powerful aid in directing him to 
the proper course to pursue in many difficult cases. 
It may indeed without hesitation be presumed, that 
such a habit, once formed, will often prove a more 
ready and faithful guide to the parent than any 
earthly teacher could become : for who can, in or- 
dinary circumstances, be so well acquainted with 
a case in which his child is interested, or have the 
powers of his mind so actively directed to it, as the 
parent % 

It has passed into common belief, as an indisputa- 
ble truth, that crying is the language of infancy, 
dictated by nature as a signal of pain and desires. 
This however is not the fact in the sense in which 
it is received, and, unfortunately, frequently acted 
on. Cries of distress are often the first language 
which the nurse or the parent regards, but uneasi- 
ness is usually first betrayed to an observant eye by 
some symptom of restlessness. Yet we must not 
always wait for even the latter. The parent, cer- 
tainly the mother, should know by observation how 
often an infant needs a change of position, and, as he 
grows older, a change of place, sights, sounds, play- 
things, &c. To let a young child always remain 
in one position until it cries, especially if rattles 
and other means are resorted to, to prevent it from 
crying as long as possible, is very improper, and to 
children of certain dispositions may be highly in- 
jurious. 

It is important to the comfort and the character 
of the child, that it be prevented from frequent and 
unnecessary crying. Every observer of children 
must have remarked the striking difference there is 
between those of different families, in the frequency 
and the occasions of their crying and screaming, 
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and how useless as well as intolerable is a bad habit 
of this nature. It requires but little reflection, cer- 
tainly but little observation, to convince one, that a 
habit may be formed on either side, and that a child 
who cries but once, five, or ten times a day, has a 
great advantage in various respects over one which 
cries fifty. For sounds of fretfulness or anger are 
not less irritating to the subject than to the bystand- 
er ; and the excitement produced by sobbing, at- 
tempting to speak, and a consciousness of doing 
wrong, is superadded, so that the nerves are agitated 
in a manner at once very painful and difficult to be 
subdued. Frequent repetitions produce lasting ef- 
fects ; and we often find men and women carrying 
with them through life an irritability that may be 
rationally attributed to early mismanagement. 

After these remarks, it can hardly be necessary 
to caution a parent against permitting his child to 
be excited by teazing, or being frightened ; and 
yet many well meaning persons seem to think that 
any excitementof strongfeelingsis as agreeable tothe 
children who experience them, as to themselves 
who witness them. I would be peremptory with 
such friends, if expostulation would not avail : for 
I remember sufferings I have gone through for 
their gratification. I believe that the physical ef- 
fects of such excitement are sometimes felt by a 
child for hours. 

It should be the hourly care of the good mother 
or nurse, to prevent or allay every tendency to un- 
necessary violent excitement, and to preserve the 
feelings in an uniform and tranquil tone, which is 
Necessary throughout life, to enjoyment, as well as 
to improvement, physical, moral, intellectual and 
religious. Fretfulness will be sometimes found to 
seize a child without any apparent cause ; and then 
it may generally be attributed to some derangement 
of the health. From the age of five or six months, 
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Mr two years or more, infants are usually peculiarly 
exposed to it while teething ; and their sudden 
•tarts, screams, and fickleness with their toys, must 
not be of course presumed to arise from bad temper. 
Kind words, soothing music and diversion, must 
then be resorted to. Bathing, in warm or cold 
water, is one of the best expedients to soothe the 
feelings, however irritated. Moderate excitement 
may often be allayed by merely washing the face 
and hands with a wet sponge, or gently fanning in 
warm weather. 

I must however caution the parent against attri- 
buting too much to ill health or other accidental 
causes of excitement. He must remember that 
no child has ever been known since the earliest 
period of the world, destitute of an evil disposition ; 
and that his infant, however sweet it may appear, 
has the same propensities within him, and will 
inevitably betray them. Whatever may be the 
prejudices, or the theories, of the father on the sub- 
ject, if he lays out a plan of education on any prin- 
ciples which are not founded on this presumption, 
he will find that it will not suit the case. If he 
calculates on leading bis child to choose the good 
by only presenting duty to his view, he will be 
most grievously disappointed. If he supposes that 
he has to deal with a being as much inclined to 
right as to wrong, his whole practice in educating 
it will be full of painful facts to convince him 
of the contrary. History and our personal ex- 
perience show the nature of man. It has ever been 
running one way ; and our opposite theories, in- 
stead of changing its course, will only take ourselves 
and our children more rapidly along with the 
mighty current. 

One simple measure for discipline or government 
may be early taken, and I have seen it effectually 
and beautifully practised. Train the infant to sig- 

4 
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nify its wants by kitting instead of crying. I have 
known a family in which three children have been 
trained to it from about the age of eight months, 
although one of them was peculiarly unwilling to 
be kissed, and long resisted teaching. That one 
became habituated to it by mild and persevering 
management, and practised it with pleasure as long 
as it remained unable to express itself otherwise. 
This plan may be objected to by some, on account 
of a common doctrine above alluded to, viz. that 
crying is the natural language of pain, and the nat- 
ural means of expressing wants. But I trust that 
the objection has been already sufficiently answered* 
Simple as is the plan to substitute kissing for cry- 
ing, interesting as it is, and useful in practically 
training the child so early to subdue its feelings, 
it seems strange that it should not have been more 
generally practised. But few have ever thought 
of such a thing, and some of those to whom it has 
been proposed, have pronounced it impracticable, 
and thus saved themselves the present task of try- 
ing it Experience however has shown that it U 
practicable, and reflection will prove that the prin- 
ciple is an excellent one. The labor of forming 
this habit is also well paid for, by the clear insight 
it gives the parent into some of the capacities of 
an infant. It has probably been allowed to cry for 
what it wants ; and of course a habit is already 
formed, which is strong in proportion to the extent 
of its indulgence. If you pay no heed to its cries, 
but after bringing its lips to your own, yield to 
its desires, and persevere in this treatment, you 
.Will perceive that it begins to be affected by the 
experience it thus receives. Like a traveller enter- 
ing a foreign country, it uses the tongue and the 
coin which will procure what is desired. It deals 
nq longer, or far less, in screams and cries, and calls 
its kisses into requisition. 
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The same practice should be extended. If a young 
chfld wanta what another has, or to play with his 
brother, make him present his request in the form 
of a kiss. I have known an infant of ten months, 
which, having been taught those lessons, kissed for 
every thing it desired. Even in a dark night, 
when it wished its parents to repeat a story or a 
song, or to accept a proposition to be fed, to change 
its position, or anything else, a kiss was the sign. 
la the day-time, also, it was the sweet expression 
of petition ; and being sometimes accompanied by 
a motion of the hand or a turn of the eye, rarely 
left any doubt of its object. I once witnessed the 
affecting sight of a little girl of eight months, who 
was constantly desirous of changing hands on ac- 
count of the restlessness attendant on recovery from 
sickness, silently expressing that wish in the same 
manner. Kissing its hand is a modification of this 
form of speech, (so to express it,) to which the in- 
fant may be as easily and usefully trained. It is 
recommended on the same grounds as the othet 
practice ; that is, because it prevents the disagree- 
able and irritating sound and effects of crying; and, 
what is of still greater importance, establishes a 
system of early and practical self-control in the child, 
which is an object of incalculable importance. 

The language of childhood is proverbially inter- 
esting ; and the more deeply we study it, the more 
substantial ground do we find to be pleased with 
it, on philosophical principles. The sweet tones, 
and pretty imperfections of utterance, are not the 
chief attractions to a reflecting observer : they be- 
tray the state and faculties of the mind, and tfok 
nature of the affections, in active operation, and 
without disguise ; and by the proper study of these 
we may learn much of the character and capacities 
of man, and the modes and means of improving 
them. Studying the minds of children, is like 
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watching the operations of bees in a glass hire ; 
and should be pursued without delay, for like those 
busy insects they soon begin to avoid observation, 
and draw a veil over their operations. 

I would wish parents and teachers to realize one 
important truth in respect to this subject : viz. that 
the mind of a child is greatly in advance of its 
tongue. This is shown to some extent by its 
learning the meaning of many words long before 
it can speak them. It is further proved by its ca- 
pacity for using the language of signs at a still 
earlier age. The infant has power over its hands 
and fingers long before it can perform the delicate 
movements of the organs of speech, necessary to 
form simple words. This is perfectly natural : for 
the use of the hands is a matter of prime neces- 
sity, and they, as well as their objects, are seen 
by the eye : but the organs of speech are out of 
sight, and are not brought into requisition until the 
owner finds he cannot do longer without words. 
The application of words too, it is to be remem- 
bered, is arbitrary; and of course the labor of 
every step in spoken language is very great — par- 
ticularly the earliest steps. 

Without entering further into this curious sub- 
ject, I will merely remark, that children cannot be 
reasonably expected to speak at a much earlier age 
than they commonly da The task is so great 
that nothing but strong attractions drawing, or 
necessity driving them every step, with the allow- 
ance of much time for their slow progress, could 
enable them to acquire their mother tongue. Yet 
without language the human mind can make but 
little advancement in knowledge, the heart can 
enjoy but little pleasure, and attain but limited im- 
provement. An uneducated deaf and dumb per- 
son, affords too strong corroboration of this truth* 
It is therefore very desirable that a child should to 
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famished with the means of expressing thought 
and feeling as soon ap possible, both for its enjoy- 
ment, and its moral and intellectual benefit. It is 
desirable, also, to form habits of mental activity ; 
for a mind which ceases to progress in knowledge, 
loses, in a degree, that great distinctive faculty of 
mind — the desire and the capacity for improvement. 
These remarks on language are intended to ap- 
ply to children of all ages, as the principle holds 
good, throughout life ; and are designed to remind 
the father, that he should ever aim at keeping up 
an intelligent communication with his child's mind. 
I will close with stating a fact, designed to show 
what may be done, and to encourage the father to 
do something to aid his infant in obtaining early 
some means of expression. A child of about eight 
months old, was once sitting on my knee, and ob- 
serving the wheels of my watch. 1 shut and 
opened it several times ; and by taking her little 
hands, and closing them together and opening 
them, so as to resemble the opening of the watch, 
' taught her to do it, rewarding her by showing her 
the wheels of the watch whenever she performed 
the movement alone. The sign she repeated 
daily ; and after some time began to apply it in a 
more extensive sense, first to opening a door. 
Wishing to see the inside of a drawer one day, she 
pointed at it, and used the same sign, although 
the motion of opening drawer is so different from 
that of opening a watch. Success in expressing 
an idea for the first time, by any means which 
costs exertion, proves a great encouragement to a 
child to make new attempts ; while repeated failure 
discourages it into inaction, which may become 
habitual. 

4* 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE HEALTH OF CHILDREN. 

The health of children— Some fewwledge of the human system desirable, 
and a few medicines— A good system of food, exercise, early rising, tic. the 
best means to secure health— Diet— Various exercises 'appropriate to the 
health of body and mind. 

In relation to the health of children, the father 
cannot expect to have the principal care of it de- 
volving upon himself : yet he ought to obtain some 
< acquaintance with the bones, the muscles, the 
tendons, the nerves and the membranes, which 
compose the frail human frame. He should know 
something of the nature, symptoms, and treatment 
of the diseases, to which he and his family are 
most likely to be exposed, and keep a few of the 
safe medicines, whose use he may easily learn from 
a judicious physician. All he can learn and do 
in this manner, however, will not prove in the long 
run of as much value as the early adoption and 
steady observance of a few simple rules of whole- 
some diet, early rising, active employments or 
exercises, judicious dress, and cheerful temper. 

Taking medicine is often a great trial to a child. 
In pressing cases,* where only a small quantity of 
fluid is to be administered, and determined resistance 
is made, it is sometimes best to pour it into the 
mouth, put the head back, and hold the nose until 
the child swallows, as it must do before it can 
breathe. In other circumstances, especially if tt\e 
dose is larger, or of a different nature, the child 
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may be urged to take it, and persevered with until 
he does so, without compulsion, threat, or even 
command. A son once said to his father : "T re- 
member that you once held me on your knee for 
half an hour, twenty-five years ago, urging me, 
and. offering me a reward to take a dose of castor 
oil, which I knew not the taste of, but against which 
I had conceived a strong prejudice. I think you 
would have done me a greater kindness and saved 
yourself- trouble, if you had forced it down my 
throat and had it over, as I do with my child. I 
actually suffered so much during the process of 
persuasion that I ever afterwards swallowed medi- 
cine as soon as it was presented to me ; and I 
always think of that time when I have any to 
take." " Yes," replied the more sagacious father, 
" the chief object I had in view was, to bring you 
permanently to that resolution, which, I am happy 
to see, has proved a lasting one." 

Children should be trained to love every species 
of food which is placed before them ; but with 
respect to this I would recommend that the example 
be set them of eating of but one dish of meal at a 
meal, and in moderate quantity, especially when 
any thing else is to succeed it ; that spices be dis- 
carded ; and that they drink only milk and water. 
Children have such appetites, when in good health, 
that they require no rich sauces, no display of ac- 
complished cookery; and such is the plain truth 
with respect to adults, though it will be difficult to 
make some of my readers credit the assertion. 
When a child is hungry, as in the morning, promise 
it a piece of " nice bread, made of fine flour, from 
the wheat (or rye, or corn,) which God makes to 
grow, on purpose for us, in the fields." Praise its 
taste, beforehand ; and while the child is eating 
it, take a bit yourself, and ask if it is not very 
good. Whoever has a child really fond of bread, 
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may guard it against many of the dangers which 
others fall into from eating improper food. I have 
noticed with pleasure, since the above was written, 
a child, hot unacquainted with dainties, who, after 
a little training in this manner, would obtain a 
piece of bread in the morning, run with a smiling 
face to meet its parent, and offer a bit, as if it were 
conferring a real favor, speaking with sincere ani- 
mation of its grateful taste, and the source whence 
it was derived. I would, in like manner, praise 
good, wholesome food of different kinds, and eat it 
with cheerfulness and gratitude, conversing, how- 
ever, on subjects of greater importance, while at 
meals. A child should be habituated to seeing 
food regarded according to its real value, and used 
for its appropriate end ; and, that he may enjoy 
this " advantage in education," the father should 
ever bear in mind, that, 

1. Food must be wholesome, or it loses its nature, 
and ought to lose its name : so that a parent who 
feeds his child with any thing likely to injure it, 
must be said in some sense to give it poison. 

2. Food derives its value from its power of sup- 
porting the body ; and the body is valuable only 
when subservient to the mind. Of course, that 
aliment is the best, indeed the only proper food, 
which will most promote the health, sustain the 
powers in their natural harmony, and keep them in 
the best condition to be submissive and useful to 
the mind. 

3. The taste, when properly trained, and em- 
ployed in wholesome food, is the source of sufficient 
gratification to induce us to eat at proper intervals 
and in proper quantities. Providence has given 
simple food a relish to a hungry man, superior to 
any which cookery can impart to those miscalled 
dainties which it sets before the glutton or the vale- 
tudinarian. If we would consult even the tempo- 
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rary gratification of our children therefore at meals, 
we should do nothing to weaken that relish, or to 
underrate the bread, water, and the plainest food 
which is best suited to their stomachs. 

4. And quantity is not less to be attended to in 
some children than quality. Others there are who 
seem naturally to cease eating when they have 
enough, and such a disposition should be carefully 
encouraged. 

5. It is one of our most besetting national faults 
that we eat too fast. Many a case of dyspepsia, 
has its probable source here. Of course it will re- 
quire double caution on the part of the parent,, to 
train his children to eating with proper slowness.. 
The father will do well first to see that his own 
example is such as it should be. 

Eating crusts of bread has often been thought by 
parents a proof of good training, and has been re* 
presented, I presume, to some hundreds of thou- 
sands of children as an important duty. The mat- 
ter may at first seem a trivial one : but it is a thing, 
which daily recurs, and like many other things, 
hence becomes worthy of attention. To say no- 
thing of the foolish doctrine, that eating crusts will 
make the hair curl, (which encourages vanity while 
it shows that the parent trifles with truth for the sake 
of expediency,) we may remark, that crusts of bread, 
as commonly offered to children, are too large for 
their little mouths and. short teeth. Let a reason- 
able parent, who doubts this assertion, try an ex- 
periment on himself, getting a loaf with a crust 
twice as deep and hard as common, (for this is about 
the proportion for an adult,) cut off a slice two 
inches thick, and then take off the crust and try to 
eat it. If he has to stretch his mouth to a painful 
extent, wearies his jaws with attempts to bite it, and 
wounds his gums with the hard substance, tell him 
it is a duty to be satisfied with such food, or that 
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if be perseveres it will make his hair curl, and he 
may form an idea of the reasonableness of a very 
common practice. It seems natural to give chil- 
dren food in sm&ll morsels, or in such pieces that 
they can readily receive it in their mouth, and of 
such a nature that they can easily masticate H. 
This will tend to supply their stomachs with iMift 
well prepared, and to make them comfortable 'ftfld 1 
cheerful at table, to which they should be admitted 
as early as they can be made to conduct with pro- 
priety, some as young as eighteen months. I 
regret that this subject was not adverted to in the 
first edition : as many a little one might perhaps 
have been spared some of those daily trials to which 
our children are too often subjected. 

Rising early, is a habit which it is of high im- 
portance to fix in children ; and in forming it, there 
is far greater facility than in most other cases. 
There is a natural propensity in children generally 
to early rising, which needs only to be gratified and 
encouraged. They usually retire to bed some hours 
before their parents, at least they should do so ; 
and at daylight, or at least at sunrise, are gene- 
rally awake, and anxious to rise. Many of them 
are actually bred up with difficulty to the habit of 
taking morning naps : which, when once formed, 
generally prevails through life. Let the father de- 
ny himself so far as to retire early, and become an 
early riser also. His health, enjoyments and use- 
fulness, he may depend upon it, will be perceptibly 
benefitted. Long-lived persons have been found, 
after extensive inquiry, to resemble each other only 
in this important practice. And this may be con- 
nected with another preventive of disease, active 
employment. 

The morning is the season for activity : the frame, 
invigorated by repose, is prepared for exertion, and 
motion gives pleasure. The pure atmosphere, so 
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much more bracing than at other hours, bo much 
tweeter and more exhilarating than the air of a con- 
feed chamber, has been prepared to be breathed ; 
lad, like all nature's medicines, it is superior to any 
which even science can produce. Early rising and 
parly exercise might more properly be compared 
fifth food than medicine, as they are designed for 
jfcfly use, and to protect us from disease rather than 
to remove it. Every thing, except mere sloth, in- 
vites us, nay, requires of us, to train up our children 
to use them. The morning is the most favorable 
season for exercising the frame, as well as for ma- 
king useful impressions on the mind and heart, 
with important facts, moral principles or religious 
feelings ; and whoever tries to conduct the educa- 
tion of his child independently of this practice, will 
lose some of the most favorable opportunities which 
will ever be offered him. 

Take your child out in the morning early, let it 
see the trees, fields, garden and birds at the time 
when God has made them appear more beautiful 
than at any other time of the day. God makes 
them so, not to be unseen, but to be looked upon 
by men, women, and children. If we are in health, 
and have nothing to keep us from walking or look- 
ing out early on the glorious sight of morning, we 
do wrong to stay at home. If we are too indolent 
to go for our own gratification or benefit, we ought 
to go for our children's sake. They will like the 
practice, and grow better by it, if we will not. 

Let your duty to your children then call you out 
at least once a week in fine summer weather ; and 
taking their little hands in yours, say : " Come, 
my children ! now I am going to show you a beau- 
tiful morning. The dew fell on the ■ trees last 
night, and there is a drop on every little bit of 
gr ass S ee how they shine ; and the birds have 
waked long ago. They are chirping and singing 
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before this time in the trees : for when the tun 
rises, it sends light to every one of their nests, and 
that wakes them up, and they begin to sing. Come, 
come, come, my little children : I will show you 
what you will love to see, and we will hear what is 
very sweet. I would not wish to stay in bed at 
this time, (the parent, if truth requires, may mod- 
ify this expression,) when the little birds like to be 
up and singing rather than stay in their nests, 
though the nests are softer than our beds. They 
are so happy they cannot keep it to themselves, but 
swell out their throats and sing. Let us go, chil- 
dren, and look around us, and be happy, and talk 
about these pleasant things. Now ask me any 
thing you wish to know, and I will tell you. I 
have thought about these things which you see, I 
have learned (or wished to learn) how the ants 
make their houses, how the spiders spread their 
webs, how the birds fly and the fishes swim." 

Exercises may be much varied, but should be, as 
far as possible, connected with something gently ex- 
citing to the spirits, instructive to the mind, or use- 
ful in its results. Children of three years old will 
often become tired of mere sport, and wish for some 
useful or instructive employment. It does not 
generally arise from a foolish desire to be thought 
to resemble men and women, that they ask to be 
allowed to imitate them in their employments. 
Who has not felt the unsatisfactory nature of 
games, and longed and sought for occupations 
which should leave some useful or gratifying re- 
sults behind them ? "I well remember,' 9 once said 
a man, " many an hour, perhaps I may say day or 
week, spent in attempts to invent, or experiments 
to test, plans to accomplish such objects. In mul- 
titudes I failed — not, as I could now show, for lack 
of exertion, patience or ingenuity : but for the want 
of some material, encouragement or information,on 
arrivingatsomeobstacle insurmountable without it." 
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I would have a child two or two and a half 
years old supplied with smooth bits of wood, stones, 
tails, &c. of different colors. Blocks of wood, to 
pile upon the floor or the ground, may offer one 
ample branch of amusement for younger ones. At 
a very, early period of life, they will not exert inge- 
Htttty in placing them, but may take more interest 
tkan they express in learning their external quali- 
ties, color, hardness, smoothness, shapes, &c. At 
tbree, give them about twenty blocks in the shape 
of bricks, that is, one inch thick, two broad, and 
four long, or in that proportion ; with half a dozen or 
more sticks shaped like timbers, and as many more 
like plank, that they may build houses. Or you 
may give them twenty or more sticks like logs, 
with the ends notched so as to be easily fitted 
together, and teach them to construct a log house 
or barn. The inhabitants or cattle may be repre- 
sented with things not very like, unless they have 
toys of the kind ; and they may be taught to go 
daily through the form of taking them to drink, 
^ving them feed, &c. &c. 

It is always desirable to connect agreeable occu- 

Ction of the mind and feelings with exercise of the 
iy ; and what opportunity can be more fit, than 
a morning walk, or an hour in the garden or at 
other work, often presents to the father, to inculcate 
some knowledge or duty in an appropriate manner 
upon his child 1 What can be more painful, than 
10 see a parent silent, and absent in mind, in the 
company of his children, especially during a walk 
or a ride 1 Tet there are those who seem to think 
they can add nothing to their enjoyment or im- 
provement by assisting their younger minds to the 
acquisition of instruction or pleasure. A father 
should cultivate in himself a taste for the beauties 
of the natural world. What multiplied opportuni- 
ties he may find, in morning and afternoon excur- 
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sions, to direct the attention of his children to them, 
and thus to lead them into a habit which greatly 
tends to refine and purify, while it affords much 
enjoyment. In such employment, the pious father 
should feel that he treads the path sanctified by his 
Saviour, who honored so many a natural object with 
his notice, and with some of the most humble of 
which he deigned to compare himself. How de- 
lightful it is, while the father bids his little one to 
look the lamb or the dove in the face, and say 
whether it looks kind or cross ; to observe its mo- 
tions, and tell of whom it is an emblem ;— to reflect 
how sweetly and permanently the object may be 
thus associated for life with some passage in the 
Scriptures, or some attribute of Him of whom 
Mose? did write. 

While writing on the means of promoting the 
health of children, I thus unconsciously stray to 
such subjects of thought, and such means of cher- 
ishing the affections, as they naturally lead to ; and 
who can avoid admiring again the harmony which 
prevails among the enjoyments of a sound mind 
united with a sound body 1 

The manner in which a child may be initiated 
into a knowledge of geography is mentioned in 
another part of this volume ; and it may be made 
a very pleasant object for a walk or ride, to visit a. 
pond), a brook, or a commanding hill. As geogra- 
phy is necessarily connected with various branches 
Qf natural and civil history, &c. &c, plants, animals, 
roads, bridges, fisheries, mills, boats, the tools and 
processes of the arts, the implements and systems 
of agriculture, the forms observed at courts, and 
public meetings, and in short almost every thing 
which can be usefully learned or taught, may be 
embraced in the plan. 

Against fishing, shooting, and every thing con* 
nected with the destruction of life, I would caution 
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the parent* Children naturally, t believe, shrink 
fan inflicting pain upon animals when they real- 
is* that they suffer. The example of an older per- 
son, particularly of a parent, will however soon 
oppress and obliterate such emotions ; and nothing 
on be more cruel, than the acts which children 
sometimes commit on harmless brutes, when misled 
ty example. 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

At what age is ft to be commenced ?— How is it to be conveyed .'—Force of 
„ example— Anecdotes to prove early religious instruction possible — Reasons 
for undertaking it. 

To many a parent has it been a subject of most 
interesting inquiry, " what is my duty in relation 
to the religious education of my children ? In reply 
to this question, answers have been returned by 
different persons, skilled in other branches of edu- 
cation, opposed to the views of many judicious and 
practical parents. On a subject which is so differ- 
ently regarded as religion, this diversity of views is 
not to be wondered at, so much as that parents and 
teachers should ever receive an opinion as decisive, 
without inquiring into the principles on which it is 
founded. If there be any point in education to 
which we may claim the attention of the good fa- 
ther, it is this most important point of all. 

That distinguished friend of instruction, Fellen* 
berg, has expressed the opinion, that the mysteries 
of religion should not be taught to a young child, 
because it is unable to understand them. It has 
also been asserted in this country, that a child is in 
danger of forming erroneous views of Christianity, 
unless its mind be first brought to it, by a particular 
coarse of training, beginning with its obligations to 
parents, the nature of the human mind, or some- 
thing else distinct from it. Fellenberg has not in- 
formed us what they are which he calls mysteries ; 
nor has it yet been shown, so Car as I know, why it 
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s necessarily easier for a child to comprehend or (o 
perform its duties towards its parent than those 
towards its Maker. As the principles which we 
lay down on this subject are to be fundamental, let 
us use particular care that they be sound, or they 
may mar our whole fabric. • 

On account of the supreme importance of reli- 
gion, and the remarkable adaptation of all the fac- 
ulties of man to his being a religious creature, 
we' should naturally presume that he would be 
fitted to receive religious knowledge in very early 
life. The Christian religion preeminently requires 
us to form this conclusion, as it proclaims obedience 
to its precepts to be necessary to salvation at that 
tarly age — whenever it be — when the child begins 
to be capable of transgression. Religious instruc- 
tion, then, in a Christian country, is pressed upon 
the parent as a thing of prime necessity ; and the 
neglect or delay of it may be justly compared 
with his failure to procure necessary nourishment 
to support the life of the child. Nay, we must go 
farther : for, as negligence in teaching the truth, 
in many cases, amounts to an actual though an 
indirect inculcation of error, the omission of religious 
instruction resembles withholdingbread, and placing 
poison within reach. 

Before anything is said about the direct means by 
which children may be early instructed in religious 
truths, and trained to religious feelings, the mind of 
the parent may be turned to consider the force of 
example. There is a period in the life of every per- 
son, when he begins to attach motives to conduct : 
to judge of character by actions. Influenced pro- 
bably by what it feels within, a child early and spon- 
taneously looks upon those around it as influenced 
by feelings and intentions in what they do. And 
by the way, it needs no argument, no particular 
coarse of training, to lead it to this belief. When* 

5* 
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ever this period arrives, then commences a most im* 
port ant branch of instruction : viz. instruction by 
example, to which the child will ever be more or 
less subject. 

This subject is eminently a practical one, and I 
wiU therefore endeavor to interest ray readers at 
the outset, by stating some of the facts on which 
I place much reliance. With a child of a very 
mild and gentle disposition, a father whom I well 
knew began, at the age of two years, to pray every 
morning. Before breakfast they had generally 
half an hour to spend together in games and prattle. 
On meeting, he received her with smiles, kisses, 
and kind expressions. " Who took care of you last 
night, and waked you so well and happy this mor- 
ning V " God." " Where is he ? Can you see 
him? Can he see us? Is he always good) 
Ought we to be so ? Can he help us to be sof 
and other such questions, he asked, one, two or 
more, every day, having before taken favorable 
opportunities, generally about the calm hour of sun- 
set, to inform her on such points. He then said, 
" Father is going to thank our good God for taking 
care of us, and to ask him to make us good to-day* 
WiU you thank him too?" The child usually 
complied, and reverently repeated after him a short 
and simple prayer, which was varied in words and 
subjects every day. If she turned away and ap- 
peared disinclined to the service, he generally urged 
her to return, but did not insist ; then kneeled him- 
self and repeated a prayer aloud, rose, kissed her, 
9&d after a short pause, or a few words, proceeded to 
ptay with her or to teach her. In some cases 
eke would ask him to pray with her afterwards ; 
awl the example he set her was found to have 
a profitable effect on her mind. On going to 
bed h» practised saying an appropriate prayer; 
and Afterwards whenever he found her awake in 
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the night, used to ask her if she would pray, and 
load her ia an ejaculatory exercise. At length these 
practices became habitual with both ; and one of 
the most delightful recollections he retains of a dear 
child, now gone from this world, is of her voice re* 
peatmg a little prayer after him in the dead of night, 
as was frequently the case when not another word 
was spoken by either of them before or after it 

He has since pursued a similar course with 
another child also, of a more lively and irritable 
disposition, yet with results very similar. With the 
former, as the difference of character would have 
led one acquainted with them to expect, the effects 
were more perceptible ; and she was sometimes 
known to retire spontaneously, and pray for the 
recovery of friends from sickness ; and sometimes, 
when told to do so, sbe would go and pray alone 
for her own improvement and forgiveness, after 
committing a fault, and before the feeling of re- 

Entance seemed to have taken entire possession of 
r. 

Now, to give briefly the arguments in favor of early 
instructing children in religion, and training them 
to the performance of religious duties, I would 
remark— 

1. We cannot ascertain, from observation, rea- 
soning or revelation, any particular period before 
which a child cannot learn, and after which it can 
learn, such important lessons. 

2. The neglect of teaching religious truths and 
duties may amount to the practical inculcation of 
the great falsehood, that there are no such truths 
and no such duties. If the parent above alluded 
to had neglected to speak to his children of (Sod, 
duty, sin and a Saviour, and had never prayed in 
their presence ; and if every one else around them 
had pursued that course, would they not have been 
inclined to doubt or disbelieve, if after some months 
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or years they had heard of such things ? Would 
they not at least have questioned the sincerity of 
their father, who had known such great truths 
without communicating them or acting under 
their influence ? 

We should not lose sight of what may be called 
negative instruction, or the impressions conveyed 
to our children by our omissions and neglect. It 
is highly important for us to ascertain not only 
what example is set, by a wise and good man, in 
what he does, but also in what he does not. How 
can we teach our children so effectually and 
naturally our total rejection of heathenism, mo- 
haraedisra or any other false doctrine, as by ex- 
cluding them from our conversation] Will not 
our children a!s they grow up hence presume that 
we entirely rejected them, even if they never hear 
us discourse concerning them 1 

The Scriptures inculcate the duty of giving early 
religious instruction in various forms, calculated for 
children of tender years. The twelve stones which 
were set up on the bank of Jordan by Divine com- 
mand, were placed there for the express purpose of 
exciting children to ask one of those natural ques- 
tions, which parents of the present day too often 
discourage and blame as impertinent : — " What 
mean ye by these stones V 9 In every arrangement 
we make for our children, we should have it in re- 
collection, that it must have a meaning. They 
will ask questions in relation to almost every thing, 
though it often be but to their own minds ; and they 
will obtain such answers as they can, to illustrate 
our motives in making them. With regard to that 
most important subject, religion, we should be par- 
ticularly careful to offer occasions to excite our 
children to make enquiries. And this can be done 
as effectually by pursuing certain practices, as by 
erecting visible monuments. 
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Suppose . a child, who sees its mother retire at a 
particular hour in the morning to her closet — the 
most secluded spot in the house— and regularly re- 
turning with a calmer and sweeter expression, soft- 
er words, and more dignified demeanor. How na- 
tural it would be for it to feel a desire to know the 
cause of her absence, and of effects so agreeable to 
itself. I have known a case in which a child of 
about two years and a half, and of a volatile dis- 
position, began to ask its mother why she thus re- 
tired ; and as she had been carefully taught as 
much as possible on this subject, on requesting per- 
mission was sometimes allowed to accompany her 
to her place of secret devotion, where she observed 
a respectful silence, and often kneeled the whole 
time. Now let the reader pause for a few moments, 
and recall some of the recollections of his feelings 
and thoughts in early childhood. How does every 
child feel towards his mother ; how will every thing 
which appears to affect her feelings, touch his heart ; 
how intense and how tender may have been the 
exercises of this little girl's breast, when she real- 
ized for the first time that her mother not only spoke 
of God's goodness, but daily meditated on him, 
loved him, held him in awe and reverence, convers- 
ed with him, and was becoming more loving and 
lovely by the exercise ! Can any one suppose, that 
one of those little beings, who in a mere fit of frolic 
will often imitate words and actions with accuracy 
which it has witnessed, even after a long interval, 
and whose memory receives lasting impressions even 
from trifling circumstances, should get no wise in- 
struction, and no important benefit from such a 
scene as this 1 The vicious and the heathen have 
never found a time so early in the life of their off- 
spring, that they withheld their example and in- 
struction for fear they might be misunderstood ; and 
it behoves Christian fathers and mothers, not to 
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postpone their work until the enemy of all good, by 
using euperior sagacity and diligence, shall have 
pre-occupied their hearts. 

If we are to wait until a child can form an ade- 
quate idea of duty to parents, the nature of God, 
Ac, and define his ideas to us correctly, before we 
begin its religious instruction, will the time ever 
come 1 Who has such ideas in perfection, or how 
many persons can define such as they have ? Is it 
necessary for us to do this, before we can learn any 
thing useful of our Maker or ourselves 1 Alas, we 
find that our children can break laws before they 
can define them, or even pronounce the name of 
the Lawgiver. Let us see then that they have an 
opportunity also to learn how to obey. 

Now the very uncertainty of the period when 
the child will begin to read motives in actions, 
affords a most powerful reason why the parent 
should at all times make his own daily conduct an 
useful book. We cannot determine too early, that 
our actions shall teach goodness, as far as they are 
understood; and this for our own advantage as 
well as for theirs. 

Religious education, lying at the foundation of 
all other education, should claim most serious atten- 
tion ; and here we may embrace under two heads 
the principal points on which, as it appears to me, 
grand errors are most likely to be committed: 
First, the time for commencing religious instruc- 
tion ; and secondly, the manner of communi- 
cating it. 

" Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings thou 
hast perfected praise." What Christian parent 
could desire more encouragement from the Scrip- 
tures than this text contains, for the earliest possible 
endeavors to teach religion to his children 1 But, 
it is objected, — even by some very excellent and 
sagacious men,— the child cannot understand 
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invisible things ; it can form only erroneous ideas 
of the Creator, laws, duty, the way of salvation, 
and other points. To this it may be answered, 
first, that it is impossible to ascertain exactly what 
a child does or does not understand in relation to 
a subject on which it has some means of knowledge ; 
and second, that very weak and simple minds do 
sometimes learn the way to repentance, faith and 
heaven. Besides, where does the Bible give us 
any such warning against the " too early" instruc- 
tion of any person in the most important wisdom % 
Its cautions and threats are aimed against teaching 
fidsely, carelessly, too late, and not at all : but no 
▼here against the early and faithful endeavor to 
teach the truth. 

Let no Christian parent give ear to such objections 
as those just alluded to : otherwise he will have 
reason to fear that his child will not be like those 
who, on meeting the Son of God, could break out 
with " Hosanna in the highest !" Those children 
who met him with this welcome as he entered 
Jerusalem, must have had instruction, or they would 
not have known enough of the Saviour to exclaim, 
"Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord r 

I was once travelling in company with a little 
child of three and a half, who had been taught 
from her earliest days of intelligence, to look upon 
every thing with a religious eye. Her mother said 
to her, in a very fine scene, " see, my dear, how 
green the grass is, how pretty are the flowers !" 
"Yes," she replied in a whisper, "and God made 
them all." Thus children may often be thinking 
of subjects of a superior nature to those which 
engage the thoughts of others around them. In 
this case these few words conveyed a gentle reproof 
to the child's elder companions, who were thinking 
of less exalted subjects, I have in my possession 
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many facts which show that a little religious truth 
has sometimes produced excellent effects on children* 
of the poor as well as of others, even when they 
have had little previous instruction. I speak from 
careful observation and many experiments, when I 
strongly recommend early and systematic religious 
training, on a method adapted to the infantile 
mind and character. 

f would answer again to an objector, that chil- 
dren can scarcely have more imperfect or erroneous 
ideas of God or themselves, than those which ate 
entertained by a large part of men and women, 
either through indifference or dislike for serious re- 
flection ; and yet no objection is therefore made 
against teaching them. On the contrary : their 
ignorance is urged as the principal reason why they 
should be instructed. 

We have room to hope that our exertions may 
prove useful, even when we do not see the results. 
A child about two years of age, who had received 
considerable instruction, one day approached its 
mother in a serious manner, and putting out its 
little hand, said ; " Mother, who made lat hand V 
" God, my dear," was the reply. " Same God I 
say p' oyer 8 to ?' the child again inquired. Such 
a conclusion, to which the child appeared to have 
been conducted by a lofty and independent train of 
reasoning, when confirmed by the parent, seemed to 
give the mind of the little one complete satisfac- 
tion. 

S. Many of the objections raised against religious 
truth by men, are not regarded as such by children. 
When a parent or teacher, who has the confidence 
and affection of a little child, undertakes to lead 
him to a contemplation of such vast and interesting 
subjects, he meets no obstacles like those which 
hedge up so many of the minds of adults from its 
influence. Here is no favorite theory to be surren- 
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dered, no supposed logical acumen to be silenced, no 
kmg cherished, besetting sin to be exposed, no 
avowed opinion to be retracted, no party or person 
who dreads the charge of a want of consistency, 
no habit to be overcome of thrusting by the point of 
truth with ridicule, or sophistry, or voluntary for- 
getfulness. The heart which is to be touched is 
not hardened by the frequent rejection of the ar- 
guments you urge. There is seldom any fore- 
thought used by a child, before admitting truth, to 
discover whether it will compel him to admit the 
obligation of some unpleasant duty. Men often 
think it necessary for a person to proceed by a cer- 
tain course of reasoning, like that which is usually 
pursued in studying a science, at school or college, 
before any real progress can be made. A child 
will not be able to tell you in logical terms what a 
law is, or a duty, or a sin, or atonement, and yet 
will easily admit that he has done wrong in doing 
what God forbids, and pray for forgiveness, and 
seek to reform. His want of words or of meta- 
physics will not prevent him from feeling his obli. 
gation to obey, or the indispensable need of a 
Saviour : nor will it stand between his heart and 
the throne of Him who dwells with the humble and 
the contrite. Those who would postpone religious 
instruction to a somewhat advanced age, (I call 
three years an advanced age in this case,) appear 
to me to forget that there is a conscience which in 
children generally performs its part with greater 
power and certainty than in adults. But there is 
one question which may be asked those whose ob- 
jections we have been considering. Is any thing 
to be gained by postponing the religious instruction 
of a child 1 It is eminently the science of the 
heart in which we would instruct him ; to which 
every step in corruption forms a new obstacle. 
The duty of the parent to instruct faithfully and 
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early is plain. If there be at any time imperfec- 
tion in capacity, He who sees it far plainer than we 
can, and who is more disposed as well as more able 
to act with justice, will make all allowances. 
" Teach these things to thy children," is a com- 
mand which no good father should forget to act 
upon in its direct import, and separate as it is from 
all condition and limitation. He should remember 
too the true method of religious instruction, as he 
finds it in the Scriptures, Deut. xi. 19. "Thou 
shalt talk of them while thou sittest in the house, 
and while thou walkest by the way : when thou 
licst down, and when thou risest up." 

Instructions in sickness. — One of the best opportu- 
nities, perhaps, which the father ever has for the 
effectual instruction of his children, he may expect 
to find when confined by sickness. He is then 
not interrupted by business, he is not removed from 
the domestic circle ; but, on the contrary, is com- 
pelled to remain among his family, and finds leisure 
to converse with them, to observe their characters, 
and to give a direction to their thoughts and feel- 
ings. Even if the illnesss be severe, and he is 
overcome by pain or weakness, his example will 
still exert a great influence, and powerfully assist 
in training his children to such views of sickness, 
and such a manner of enduring it, as they will be 
likely to practise through life. Now sickness is 
what all must expect. It should be taken into the 
regular account of our lives ; and when it is re- 
membered that it is usually one of the chief means 
of improving the heart, the good parent should feel 
a double desire to prepare for it aright, for his chil- 
dren's sake and for his own. 

It is usually a day of sadness and solemnity 
which sees the father's frame — so gigantic, active 
and vigorous, in the view of his feeble little ones, 
stretched upon a bed of sickness ; that hand which 
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sustains by its manly strength the hopes as well as 
the subsistence of the little flock, palsied by weak- 
ness, and perhaps unable to administer to his own 
wants. How natural that every look and word, 
every motion and attitude, should be closely ob- 
served, and long remembered by the anxious little 
ones around him. Now is the time for him to guard 
his feelings. The irritability of disease, however 
excusable it may appear to their elders, will strike 
them with painful feelings, and do much to under- 
mine their confidence in his instructions or his sin- 
cerity. Want of reliance on Providence, for the 
care of himself or his family, shown by undue de- 
jection under unfavorable circumstances, will weak- 
en his influence over bis children, counteract his 
instructions in some of the great principles of faith 
and duty, and do much to prepare them for the 
practical infidelity of distrust in God. 

How different, how delightful a spectacle, on the 
other hand, is presented by the parent who truly 
lives from day to day with a distinct impression 
that he owes to his Maker, not only his creation, 
but every moment of his life, every good thing he 
enjoys ! He is accustomed to think every morn- 
ing i " My Heavenly Father, this light would not 
return to my eyes, wert thou not mindful of me ; 
The pulses that beat in all these little veins around 
me are kept in motion by him that weigheth the 
mountains in scales and the hills in a balance ; the 
lovely looks, the sweet tones, the affectionate feel- 
ings of my little flock, as they gather round the 
table, are all thy work — may I aid them in their 
way to that world where all is kindness and joy." 
When sickness arrives, he is therefore prepared to 
my : " I thank thee that disease has been so long 
delayed ; for the comforts around me, the hopes I 
derive from thy word. Make this illness useful to 
me and my family. Save me from murmuring. 
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grant me submission, hope and cheerfulness under 
this trial ; and prepare me for the result. Give me 
penitent feelings and holy joys ; and while I have 
this opportunity, in thy mercy afforded me, to re- 
flect on Thee and myself, and to display my character 
to my children, may my mind be guided, and my 
conduct controlled agreeably to thy will, for the 
benefit of us all." 

If the father can obtain sufficient mastery over 
himself, in such a case, in spite of business, pain 
and restlessness, to exercise the confiding and sub* 
missive feelings he requires of his little ones, what 
permanent as well as temporary effects may he 
not expect from his own example 1 Indeed it is 
highly favorable to government and instruction,' for 
the parent often to repeat and impress the idea, that 
he is himself a child, bound to love, obey and 
trust his Heavenly Father, with constancy and 
cheerfulness. And whoever succeeds, even in a 
moderate degree, in presenting such a character 
through a fit of sickness, will probably find reason 
to believe, that he has done more for the improve- 
ment of his children, than he commonly does in a 
much longer period of health; 

And when death threatens, what powerful rea- 
sons has the father to make him wish to meet it 
without dismay, with calmness, resignation, and 
hope ! Then, more than under any other circum- 
stances, he has it in his power to confirm his own 
sincerity and the truth of the great instructions he 
has conveyed. Whether the sickness be or be not 
his last, how lasting will be to them the impressions 
his conduct must produce upon them ! If he 
shrinks with horror from the approach of death, if 
he sees only gloom before him, — he who has brought 
them to the belief that the Gospel at%rds a delive- 
rance from its terrors, how can they ever regard it 
as the golden gateway to a happier life ? But if 
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they Bee him smiling calmly in the midst of pain, 
and perhaps poverty, and forgetting the pains of 
the moment, while expecting the real and enduring 
joys of a brighter world, how will death ever appear 
to their minds ! They may be expected, amidst 
any dark period of their lives, to maintain hope 
even in the greatest extremity; and when agitations 
are most, violent, to remember more clearly him 
who OQce passed joyfully and safely over the same 
stormy sea. And thoughts of death are to us all 
among the most powerful influences which affect 
the life. 

I would therefore urge the good father to en- 
deavor to teach his child religion as early as there 
is any possibility of its understanding him; and when 
we shall have considered the second division of the 
subject, viz. the manner of instruction, I trust the 
reasonableness of this course will be farther evident. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION-eon<tm(ed. 

The Importance and interest of human physiology, or the knowledge of our 
own frames— The science of the soul superior to every branch of natural 
history, eta—The dawning of intellect— The first appearance of the affec- 
tions—The acquisition of ideas— Errors of opinion concerning the time to 
commence religious instruction— A plan recommended for early teaching 
the fundamental principles of the Christian religion— Parents r e spons i ble 
for the religious doctrines they inculcate. 

The life of a father may be viewed as one of 
constant and interesting variety, in the same sense 
as that of the chemist, who has always abundant 
subjects for curious attention, investigation and ex- 
periments. There is always ample room for inqui- 
ry, reading and reflection. The science which he 
pursues is not'only of the highest importance, when 
viewed as that of simply training the body, mind 
and heart : but, when regarded in its whole extent, 
is seen to embrace every other branch of science, 
and, as has before been represented, necessarily in- 
cludes also self-knowledge, and the knowledge of 
the Creator. How unimportant, compared with 
the practical study of the human mind and heart, 
appear the habits of brutes, the names and nature . 
of fishes and birds ! Learned men have thought 
it worthy of them to devote years to inquiring into 
the peculiarities of the most insignificant, and even 
disgusting, reptiles • and insects : but the parent, 
while he will wish to pay proper attention to know- 
ledge of this kind, will not so unreasonably magnify 
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ife importance as to forget that of a far loftier na- 
ture, more worthy of the mind, and more indispen- 
sable to man. 

If there be anything truly interesting in the 
study of any branch of the natural kingdom, as we 
call the works of creation ; if there be anything in 
the nature of minerals, vegetables or animals, wor- 
thy of close attention, the human frame must be 
allowed to be much more so, because it is the most 
perfect of all the material objects with which we 
are acquainted ; while at the same time it consti- 
tutes the wonderful habitation of the soul. Selfish 
considerations, as well as a love for other people, 
should recommend to us a proper regard to this 
subject. Shall we remain in voluntary ignorance 
of our own bones and sinews, the causes of disease 
and the preservatives of health, while we show 
such solicitude to enlarge and embellish our bouses, 
— the habitations of the habitations of our souls % 
This branch of study the father has opportunity 
to pay some attention to, as has before been re- 
marked, during the months of his child's tenderest 
infancy ; and as its frame is daily developing its 
powers, he will be able to observe the exemplifi- 
cation of some of the principles of which he reads. 

But the father's attention will not be long con- 
fined to observing the animal nature alone. The 
first time the little eyes are fixed upon any object 
in such a manner as to show that it excites atten- 
tion, the parent feels what perhaps he cannot 
express. The first gleam of intelligence which 
indicates the action of a soul, seems far more sublime 
than the break of day in the east. The sight of it 
forces upon the observer ideas of the nature of the 
mind, which probably he never before experienced. 
He has looked for weeks upon a form, dear, and 
beautiful perhaps to his eyes, but exhibiting only 
the traits of animal nature : when suddenly a ray 
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from a superior source shoots from the eye — that 
organ which seems nearest the soul ! The limbs 
and features which have been gazed upon by the 
parents on account of their symmetry, delicacy, or 
resemblance to other friends, are viewed with new 
feelings, when they begin to obey the will of the 
unseen soul, for whose use they were formed and 
perfected. 

The time will also come, ere long, when the 
mother will perceive the lip assume a new expres- 
sion, and she will exclaim with delight — " Oh, he 
smiles !" How cold does mere intellect appear 
when we first witness the display of the affections ! 
However happy the parent may have felt, when 
successively informed that his child was in exist- 
ence, that he possessed a perfect frame, and was 
endued with intelligence; there is nothing that 
goes to the heart like the first return of smile for 
smile, the first gentle drawing of the little lips, 
which conveys the reality of that idea we would 
express by the words — " Oh, he loves me !" Mind 
itself now loses its supremacy in our view ; and if 
we will duly reflect and balance the intellect and 
the affections, we shall discover the superior im- 
portance of training the latter aright : because the 
former, like the members of the bodily frame, are in 
a great measure destined to be but the servants of 
the latter. 

And now the progress made by the soul in its 
use of the senses will be perceptible ; and an atten- 
tive observer will find ample scope for curious re- 
marks, ingenious experiments, and humble admira- 
tion of that Almighty Mind, which makes wise 
provision for the developement and improvement of 
those faculties which he has created, even from 
their earliest existence. The curious and compli- 
cated machinery, corporeal and spiritual, of which 
the infant consists, might have remained forever in 
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a -elate of inaction but for the incitement given it 
to exertion by its wants, and the means of gratify- 
ing them. The parent will observe that it requires 
not only food, and occasional changes of position, 
but changes of sights, sounds, and objects of touch. 
The mind, as well as the body, is restless, and 
claims more and more to nourish and occupy it. 

And the infant affords to an attentive eye power- 
ful practical lessons on the manner in which in- 
struction should be communicated. Show a child 
of three weeks old a lighted lamp, (but do not 
dazzle its weak sight in the experiment,) and his 
eyes will be fixed upon it long before they will turn 
to any less striking object. Place one of six or 
seven months upon a plain floor, or any thing else 
of an uniform color, and he will show little regard 
for it. But when placed on a figured carpet, or 
shown? any object of bright colors, children of that 
age will often express lively pleasure. I have no- 
ticed several infants to be early attracted by the 
motion of the foot while sitting on the parent 9 ? 
knee ; and after a period of a few weeks, on being 
laid uppn a carpet, or' brought near a piece of 
polished metal, I have seen them even laugh out 
for joy. Every thing which they take a fancy to 
and can obtain, they feel over and over, with their 
hands and lips, for a long time ; for the perception: 
of the external qualities of material objects at that 
age gives them pleasure. In the long process of 
forming an acquaintance with the world. around 
them in detail, we can give them no assistance, 
except by supplying them with proper objects for 
examination. They can derive no benefit from alt 
the knowledge we possess : and they look not to us* 
for any aid, but pursue the very same course 
which we and our ancestors have pursued in turn*, 
with equal independence and equal success. By 
ten thousand repeated touches and looks, the hard* 
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ness and softness, the roughness and smoothness, 
the colors, forms and sizes of the objects with 
which the child is familiar, become impressed upon 
its mind, and associated together as they really 
are ; and when a considerable progress has been 
made in the reception of ideas, language begins to 
come in with its aid to enable them to communicate 
them. 

When a child first associates objects with sounds, 
it is impossible to tell ; but it is very certain that 
it always forms a considerable acquaintance with 
language before it begins to speak. I have tried 
several children, who at eight months of age would 
turn their eyes on several of the most familiar 
objects and persons around them, as their names 
were successively mentioned. I noted down on 
one occasion the result of an experiment of this 
kind which greatly surprised me. A little girl of 
eleven months, who had been taught but few of 
the words by design, pointed out the eyes, nose, 
feet, arms, &c. of her doll, and different objects in 
the room, the names of which she must have 
learned from the conversation of others. And in 
learning language, when they begin to use it, 
children also enjoy much pleasure. Providence 
has made it highly agreeable to them to attach a 
name to a thing, and so to indicate it when they 
can speak. Making a natural sign seems not to 
give them much pleasure : but the ingenuity of 
speech delights them. In the early attempts to 
speak, as in every other exertion to improve, let the 
parent encourage the child, by an expression of ap- 
probation. However imperfect the success, the 
child has done his best, and this you can safely tell 
him. How much he needs encouragement, how 
much exertion and courage it requires to make a 
little one expose its conscious weakness in an attempt 
it has never made before, none but close observers, 
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or those who have good memories, can form any 
idea. I have seen a child sit thoughtfully for some 
time, meditating how some new word should be 
pronounced, or some idea expressed by a combina- 
tion of words, and feeling so backward at making 
an experiment it had decided on, that a word of 
encouragement, or a smile, was necessary to bring 
it out. How effectually would indifference, ridicule, 
and especially harshness, discourage and postpone 
the exertions of a mind in such a state ! 

And I have said so much on this point, because 
the principle is to be extended to every branch of 
instruction, to every step in the career of knowledge. 
The man, like the child, if be improves at all, must 
improve by his own exertions ; and to those exer- 
tions he must be led by motives. The all-wise 
Creator has made the path of knowledge inviting, 
and this by the simple display of the attractions 
with which he has invested it, to perceptions which 
are so formed as to derive a pleasure from its pur- 
suit. This he does with consummate skill and 
inimitable success, because he is actuated by 
boundless benevolence, and perfectly understands 
both mind, matter and motives. Man, through 
indolence, remains ignorant of all these, and too 
generally seeks to accomplish the object by means 
not only inadequate, but injurious, being unable, 
through negligence in study, to present knowledge 
in Us own attractive aspects, he resorts to emulation 
in its stead ; and when that fails, he calls in harsh- 
ness and even violence to his aid. How different 
is such a course froin the plan of that Great 
Instructor, who attracts our attention to one branch 
of nature's productions by painting them with 
colors in which the eye delights, by perfuming 
them to gratify another sense, or by enriching them 
with flavors most agreeable to our palate — who 
has made " the heavens declare the glory of God" 
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by the exhibition of beauties not merely transcen- 
dent, but varied, bright and attractive. 

It is a very common error, for persons to suppose 
that a child must first have a general acquaintance 
with the history recorded in the Scriptures, and a 
knowledge of all the leading personages and events 
in their due order and relations, before it can under- 
stand the great doctrines inculcated, or entertain 
such views of religion as are necessary to enable it 
to embrace its fundamental principles. 

"Into this unfortunate mistake," remarked a 
teacher of children, " I once fell ; and was not 
convinced of my error till after long ineffectual labor 
to teach children on such a plan. I could some* 
times get them interested in particular passages of 
the story of the flood, Joseph, or David, but their 
memory fixed upon only such facts as were of no 
use in connecting together the great parts of the 
history of the Bible. I at length discovered, that 
if I should persevere in my course, the children 
might either reach maturity or die before they 
could arrive at the knowledge of a Saviour ; and 
reflection and experiment convinced me that I had 
been misusing the Scripture narratives, by directing 
them only at the head — by endeavoring to make 
the facts merely understood and remembered) 
instead of aiming chiefly to produce in the heart 
the feelings they are designed to inculcate. My 
plan was soon changed ; and my success was more 
gratifying." 

It may be recommended to those "who teach 
religion to the young, (and 1 might say to the old 
also who need such instruction,) to adopt the 
following general course, which may be gone 
through in a few lessons. 

1. The being and nature of God— That he is 
great, good, &c. 

2. The creation of the world and man, "all 
very good." 
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3. The condition of Adam and Eve in Eden. 

4. The fall ; and on this I would show distinctly 
the sin of our first parents; by plain arguments 
merely. The conscience will acknowledge that it 
was ungrateful, unreasonable, foolish in the extreme, 
and on all accounts wrong. The child will never 
ask Who made the man and woman disobey. He 
will feel that they did it themselves. 

5. The consequences of the fall, to Adam and 
Eve, in the perversion of their affections and minds, 
which made them totally different from what they 
had been, and in their situation. Its consequen- 
ces to their children must then be shown. It will be 
enough to tell the young that their children were 
like the parents ; and a child's conscience will ac- 
knowledge that he is so too, not loving God, and 
goodness, as he ought. 

6. Enlarge upon the inability of mankind to re- 
gain happiness and the favor of God. Even if we 
should do all we ought during the rest of our lives, 
how could we make up for the evil we have already 
done? 

7. The promise of a Saviour in Genesis, iii. 15, 
and a brief account of some of the good men who 
believed a Saviour would come, and trusted in him : 
Noah, Abraham, Joseph, Moses, David, &c, with a 
few passages from different parts of the Bible in 
relation to Christ. 

8. Open at Luke, ii. and give a simple account 
of the Saviour's birth, without attempting to explain 
to a young child much about Augustus, or Cyre- 
nius, or taxing, &c. (It was "in a country a 
great way off," and " many years ago," which 
they may learn more about when they are older.) 
Then mention that Simeon (verse 25) and Anna 
( Terse 36) were two of those good people who ex* 
peoied a Saviour, and trusted in him, and longed to 
see him before they died — allude to their supposa- 

7 
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ble feelings and thoughts. On so interesting a 
subject it will be well to enlarge. Then read their 
impressions on discovering the Saviour in a little 
boy brought into the house of God. Make the 
children partake in those feelings, by showing that 
you have them while speaking of the passage and 
reading it, and that Christ is esteemed by you at 
of inestimable, unspeakable value, to your prospects 
of happiness. 

9. Luke, ii. 40th verse to the end. By this and 
a few other passages, show what Christ did and 
said, whence the children will form an idea of 
his life and instructions. When they are interested 
in any passage, mark it to be committed to memory, 
or to be often repeated. 

10. The crucifixion. I would read the account 
and comment upon it briefly, but would rather not 
dwell on the painful circumstances to a young 
child, as its feelings will be sympathetic, and lead 
it away from the object of his death. I would, 
like Paul, preach Christ crucified, but chiefly as a 
sacrifice in our stead. This will be most clearly 
presented to a child's comprehension, by speaking 
of him as loving us so much as to come from 
heaven to save us, taking our sins upon him, liv- 
ing like a poor man, without a home, &c, being 
ill-treated, and at last put to death. 

11. The resurrection. Here is a delightful op- 
portunity to give a child lofty views of heaven, and 
a just idea of the greatness, goodness, and glory 
of the Redeemer, and of many other subjects, in 
which he ought to be instructed. I would re- 
member that if Christ be not ripen, then our faith 
is vain. 

The young will find endless interest in hearing 
Scripture characters and events described and re- 
counted, if they be presented in a manner and lan- 
guage adapted to their capacities ; though not much 
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if they find their parents or teachers indifferent 
to them, or preferring other books. The parent, in 
hk instructions, should read the words of Scrip- 
tore whenever he appears to read them, using his 
own only when he is professedly explaining them, 
or commenting upon the subject. A father once 
substituted a word, in a verse of the New Testa- 
ment, for a less familiar one, that bis little daughter 
might understand it; and the next day, while her 
mother at her request was reading the same, she 
•aid, " You do not read it right ;" insisting on re- 
taining the word he had used. This taught him 
a lesson. He has never since repeated the experi- 
ment. 

With regard to the doctrines to be taught : that 
is a point for which the parent is and must be respon- 
sible. If we inculcate fundamental error, either 
through indifference, or prejudice, or dislike of the 
truth, the fault is ours. No parent can avoid ac- 
countability for misleading his child, when the path 
which his Maker has pointed out for both to pursue 
lay straight before them. As, however, few will ex- 

C5Ct to induce their children to believe, perform and 
ve what they reject, neglect and disrelish, or 
perhaps oppose, the parent must feel that be has a 
double motive to become a sincere and practical 
Christian. Happy will it be, both for himself and 
his child, if he commences his task of education 
with that character ; without it he will have to en- 
counter obstacles at every step. Few, in a land 
like ours, will hesitate to wish that their children 
may live according to the principles of the gospel ; 
and it is a gratifying reflection, in urging the in- 
culcation of them, that in relation to what is essen- 
tial, there is so extensive an accordance of opinion 
among different sects. The education of children 
with a due regard to these, is extremely well fitted 
to impress parents still more strongly with their 
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value, and of the secondary importance of every 
thing else. 

The following conversation, which actually oc- 
curred as it is here given, between a little girl of 
about three and a half, and her father, may show 
the natural influence of the course here recommen- 
ded. She had been accustomed to it, and the beauty 
of morning, with the calmness of her heart, often 
seemed to be thus associated with thoughts of re- 
ligion. 

On the occasion alluded to, she came in with her 
little tea cups and saucers in her hand, and taking 
her usual seat at the window, after an embrace from 
her father, said : — 

" Father, won't you please to come to the win- 
dow, and see how God has taken the rain away V 9 
— ."Yes, directly." 

" Won't you come and take the cover off this cupi 
and see how God has taken the rain away ]" 

Her father then took a seat by her. 

"Dear father, won't you read in your Bible to 
mel" 
,,* " Yes— what shall I read about ?" 

• 'l v : "Read about God r 

; ; ; " About God's doing what ?" 

>.£ : - - « Taking care of litten children." He read, " It is 

a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord, to sing 
praises to thy name, O most High !" After a brief 
explanation of the meaning of these words, and re- 
marks on how it is good to praise, he added : " Some 
people think little girls can't understand about God, 
my daughter." 

" I can," she replied, instantly. 

" What can you understand about him ?" 

" That he takes care of litten children." 

" And what else ?" 

" He says you must punish naughty children." 

" Where does he say so 1" 



.v- 
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« Id his holy Bible.' 9 

u Do yon know enough tp gay your prayers ?" 
"Yes sir." 

u I am going to say mine now— Come and kneel 
down with me." 

" I have come to kiss you, dear father, and to bid 
yon good night," said a child three months older, 
after closing a gleeful hour with a little compan- 
ion. " My dear little girl," replied he, as he kissed 
her and put his arms softly around her as she 
leaned against his knee, "now when you lie so 
comfortably in your bed, won't you ask God in your 
heart to make your father wise, that he may know 
how to teach his little children, and to do good to 
every body he meets with 1 And ask him to let 
us all come into Heaven and meet there together 
to live with him, after we go out of this world. Will 
you say this to him, my little daughter?" "Yes 
Sir. But I won't tell people loud about my saying 
my prayers, shall I, father ?" She meant by this 
that she would not make a display of praying, 
having been taught, on a previous occasion by her 
mother, the meaning of Christ's instructions about 
praying in secret. From what she said it was sup- 
posed that she was determined to banish worldly 
thoughts from her mind in her prayer that night ; 
and there was reason to believe, that after repeat- 
ing her usual little form aloud, she endeavored 
to pray with devotion and in silence before she 
closed her eyes. Such circumstances as these, while 
they afford us reason to believe that young children 
can " pray with the spirit and with the understand- 
ing also," certainly offer much encouragement to 
parents to seize every favorable opportun ty to es- 
tablish the habit. 

A little girl of about the same age, who had been 
accustomed to frequent prayer, was one night left 
in bed a few seconds by one of her parents, who, 

7* 
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on returning, said, " Let us ask God to make us 
good." " I did/ 5 said she. "WhenT "When 
you was gone away just now." On waking two 
or three mornings after, she spoke first and said, 
" How good God has been, to take care of us, 
hasn't he 1 I thanked my good God last night 
after I came to bed — I didn't speak loud — I spoke 
softly. Does God know me 1 Does he know little 
brother 1" " Certainly : He made him, he gave 
him his eyes, and hands, and feet." " Did he 
make his merino frock ?" " No, mother made that : 
but she did not make the wool which the frock is 
made of : that came from a sheep ; and who makes 
sheep?" "God — and the little lambs too, and 
brother, and mother, and the nurse, and uncle, and 
all of us. — I want to get up." 






CHAPTER VII. 



A FAMILY ON THE SABBATH. 

The father's morning interview with his son— Their prayer, and study of the 
Scriptures— Principles in religious instruction— Sunday occupations for 
cbildreiH-School— Church. 

What can be more delightful on earth, than the 
Sabbath, in a family where every arrangement and 
practice has been established in conformity with the 
principles of the gospel ? If there be any thing 
resembling heaven, any thing calculated to excite 
the loftiest and purest pleasure, it may be looked 
for in a scene of such a nature. With the name of 
the Sabbath will become associated, in the minds of 
the children, ideas of indescribable peacefulness, 
tranquillity, and joy. What they habitually read 
in the countenances of their parents, will be trans- 
ferred to their own breasts ; and if their elders real- 
ly find the Sabbath the happiest day of the seven, 
value the opportunity it affords to withdraw from 
worldly thoughts, and to partake of the enjoyments 
of a better state, all this will be no secret to the 
little ones, who are such adepts at reading the lan- 
guage of looks and actions. 

A person engaged in a systematic course of train- 
ing his child, will have reason to regard the Sab- 
bath with peculiar interest. It not only affords 
many opportunities for doing good to one's self and 
to others, not only is it devoted by multitudes to 
these objects, but its whole history is inseparably 
connected with beneficence : it was made for this 
very purpose, being sacred to the highest branches 
of this aivine science and art. The Sabbath has 
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been separated from the other days of the week, to 
commemorate at once the creation and the cruci- 
fixion, the greatest and most happy events in hu- 
man history, and to afford to mankind one seventh 
of their time to study the character and works of 
their Maker, to become like him in spirit, and to 
imitate him in conduct. 

The mere study of the Scriptures, which were 
given us by Him chiefly for investigation on that 
day, has communicated moral and intellectual bene- 
fits to thousands in many ages ; and such as have 
received no other instruction than what they con- 
vey, have made a progress in useful knowledge and 
an improvement in character, of great benefit to 
themselves and others. The study of the Bible has 
in an eminent degree every qualification that has 
been considered, by the most learned men, neces- 
sary to render a book worthy of universal study. 
It is within the comprehension of the most humble, 
and yet conveys sentiments and truths more exalted 
than the greatest scholars and philosophers of pagan 
countries have ever conceived. The Bible there- 
fore should be the first, the chief and the last sub- 
ject of education. Every parent and teacher should 
exert all his independence of mind, to free himself 
from the influence of those prejudices and customs 
iq society which oppose the high and general eleva- 
tion of the Scriptures. The world are not sound 
judges of its merits, and it may be long before all 
those who profess to be most guided by the princi- 
ples of the Scriptures, will make it their great study, 
and the standard of their instructions. Let it al- 
ways be at hand, always treated with reverence in 
conduct and conversation, appealed to in every case 
of doubt, and made the standard for our own opin-. 
ions, thoughts, principles and actions. And thi# 
should be done so systematically and wkfc such 
sincerity, that our children should bo kft in no 
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doubt concerning our estimation of that book. Let 
as not wait for the opinions of men to improve on 
this subject : let us ourselves embrace those which 
are just, and act upon them with decision. Our 
children will soon be educated ; and if it be without 
the proper influence of the Bible, they will have 
reason deeply to reproach us. 

The father, rising in a devotional frame of mind, 
00 a Sabbath morning, has spent a little time with 
books and meditations appropriate to the day, when 
his child approaches the door: that child is the 
subject of many thoughts and wishes, and has al- 
ready been mentioned in prayer this morning. 

" O Father, teach me to train this child for thee ; 
instruct me how to perform my duty to him now; 
open his mind to understand something of thyself; 
influence his heart to love thee, through the Re* 
deemer of men." 

Here is no ground for moroseness, or gloom, or 
coldness of feeling. On the contrary, the Sabbath 
is the day of hope, and joy, and affection. Those 
whose hearts and lives are most conformed to the 
spirit it requires, are the happiest, the only happy 
persons on earth. The loftiest subjects of contem- 
plation are presented to the mind, familiarity with 
which exalts and strengthens its powers, more than 
the study of any human science, even if pursued 
through life. The love of God and man influences 
the disposition towards every object ; and thus the 
Christian becomes the best human teacher. The 
father too is well prepared for his interesting task. 
The Bible is open before him, with all its variety of 
characters and scenes, of instructions and com- 
mands, directions, invitations and motives; and, 
what is of great importance to the parent, with its 
own best plans and methods of instruction practically 
laid down. It would be unphilosophical to expect 
a child trained amidst such influences to remain 
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unaffected by them. A child of four years, who 
often appeared the gayest of the gay, waked her 
parent one Sabbath morning, and asked her to talk 
with her. After waiting some time, she called 
again, in a gentle voice : " Please to talk to me 
about good things." 

To return to the scene supposed : the boy ap* 
proaches the door of the apartment in which such 
preparations are made for his reception, with a sense 
of what he is there to meet. Experience has 
taught him that his father's brow is peculiarly 
serene, on a Sabbath morning ; that his smiles are 
sweet, his voice tender, his time no less appro* 
priated to his child than on other days. He 
anticipates the welcome he is to receive, and the 

Eleasure of getting instruction, on subjects which 
is father well knows how to render intelligible and 
interesting. His father has shown how much he 
values the worth of religion, and how sincerely he 
believes that it is intelligible to his child, by devoting 
his time to his instruction. And in this respect how 
different is he from many fathers, who treat their 
little ones as if they had no intellect worthy of 
attention ! The son, with these feelings, enters the 
apartment where his father sits ; he receives his 
affectionate embrace, is seated on his knee, and his 
thoughts and feelings are soon directed to heaven 
by paternal love, — that affection with which God 
compares his own benevolence towards his creatures, 
" My dear child," the father may say, " how 
kind God is to give us another Sabbath day ! Here 
we are, all well, with a house to live in, and many 
good things around us, no noise to disturb us, and 
the Bible to learn oqt of! O, let us try to be better 
to-day than we ever were in our lives. Father in- 
tends to try ; and will you % I have thanked God 
once this morning ; but I love to thank Him and 
pray to Him with my child. He has given us 
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pleasant sleep, and kept us well, and we have a 
{dace to thank Him in. Come, let us kneel down." 
Perhaps the child will express reluctance, or be 
attracted by something he sees through the win- 
dow ; and if he be quite young his compliance 
should not be insisted on. The father may kneel 
and say aloud : " O God, my Father in Heaven, 
so good and kind to me and my little boy, and his 
mother, and all of us : I thank God for taking care 
rf us last night, for giving us a home, and clothes, 
and food, and another holy Sabbath day. Make 
us good, O Lord, may we do nothing wrong, but 
grow wise by learning the Bible, and may we help 
one another to get ready for heaven, and all live 
there together at last. Love us, O God, and 
forgive us, because Jesus Christ died for us. 
Amen." I have known children after hearing such 
a prayer, ask to be permitted to pray with the' 
parent. 

These petitions may be varied in any degree, and 
should be suited to circumstances. I would occa- 
sionally use some expression from the Scriptures, 
even though the child might not be expected at 
first to know exactly what it meant. It is important 
that the phraseology of our excellent English 
translation of the Bible should be early familiar to 
children. They will often find out meanings, by 
the comparison of word with word in the various 
parallel expressions they hear ; and it will be our 
fault if they have not materials afforded, in our 
daily prayers and instructions, for obtaining such 
light as they may be able to receive. I would not 
at first use thou, thee, art, hast, dost, or other words 
which the child never hears in conversation. In 
early religious exercises and instructions, I would 
caution the father against using any words not 
perfectly intelligible, or easily explained and re- 
merabcrecL What should we think, what should 
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we do, if a friend should undertake to teach us 
something which he considered of immense im- 
portance to us, and should take every third or 
fourth word out of the Bengalee or Chinese 
language ? Yet this is like what many parents do 
in teaching children, though they may not realize 
it. If a word is unknown, and they cannot trace 
its probable meaning before another and another 
come up equally unknown, it may be all English, 
but it is unintelligible to them ; and the utmost we 
can expect of them is, what the little ones so often 
do, with a degree of self-command which we could 
not readily exert, viz., to sit patiently and fix tbeir 
gyes upon us, while their thoughts are employing 
themselves as they may, on our dress, or some 
distant subject. 

The father now opens the Bible : or the child, 
if he has been accustomed to this kind of treatment, 
will probaLly say : " Dear father, shall I get you 
the Bible V 9 or, " will you please to take me on 
your lap, and read to me about God V 9 To such 
questions it may be replied : " What would you like 
best to hear of V 9 or, " what good words do yoa 
think I am going to read to you this morning V* 

Now the father must expect to be interrupted 
occasionally by such remarks, questions and 
exclamations, as will show the nature of the little 
mind he is teaching. This will by turns surprise 
and disappoint him : indeed it may sometimes, 
without proper self-possession, produce a little 
vexation. But experience, with just views of the 
nature of children, will prevent such feelings. The 
parent should never lose sight of the following- 
facts: 

1. That the mind of a child begins to seek other 
occupation when one subject ceases to interest its 
feelings. 

2. External objects make comparatively stronger 
impressions upon them than upon us. 
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3. They regard and estimate many things dif- 
ferently from ourselves. 

4. They place no constraint upon their expres- 
wms. And hence it follows, that, 

5. They betray their thoughts and feelings with- 
out disguise, which is in itself commendable. 

6. As religious things are of far greater interest, 
▼hen rightly presented, than objects around them, 
it is our fault if we do not make them more attrac- 
ts. 

7. Thoughts, questions and language, which 
might appear ridiculous or inappropriate in an 
adult, may be sensible, appropriate and grave, in a 
child. 

"I have often been led almost irresistibly to 
•mile at expressions or ideas I have heard in a class 
of infant Sabbath scholars," a teacher once said, 
" when neither the speaker nor any of his little 
companions was sensible of any thing ludicrous or 
inappropriate." Encourage a child to speak what 
be feels, and let him understand that you are se- 
riously bent on leading him to useful knowledge 
by an intelligent course, and you will enlist his 
own exertions, the powers of his own mind, in 
cooperation with you, without which you can effect 
nothing, and with which you may, in due time, 
accomplish what you desire. But, as has been 
before remarked, the father must practise self- 
denial. He must sometimes stop at a point fa- 
miliar to himself, to explain it in full ; repeat the 
same thing over and over ; hasten by some subject 
which does not interest the child, though it be 
most agreeable to himself ; and often change topics, 
style and plan, in compliance with feelings which 
nature has subjected to frequent change. 

There is one thing which the parent should al- 
ways bear in mind, as it may guide him in many 
sates of instruction, and encourage his hopes, as 

8 
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well as enable him to perceive his success in cir- 
cumstances where he might otherwise be left in 
doubt, or consider his exertions as useless. Chil- 
dren are more prone than men to observe things is 
detail. They first notice objects near them, and 
devote their whole attention for a long time to such 
as are within their reach. When quite youn& 
they accustom not their eyes to look at a distant 
landscape, and have no ideas of the real size or 
nature of such things as they perceive afar oft It 
is very difficult to excite interest in them for a dis- 
tant object, unless it be something like the sun, Of 
moon, which forces itself upon their attention, or 
some extraordinary phenomenon which attracts 
other people in an uncommon degree. When we 
attempt to draw a child away to the contemplation 
of something beyond his sphere, we therefore' often 
find ourselves thwarted ; and nature seems to say, 
" allow him first to become perfect in the lessons 
appropriate to his age." And here I must intro- 
duce a few lines from an elegant passage of an 
English work.* 

" Take a child to a beautiful meadow, in which 
we ourselves may stand and gaze with transport 
from side to side. The green hue is delightful to 
a child's eye : but the prospect is too vast for his 
enjoyment. Let him run and gather so insignifi- 
cant a part of the meadow's production as will fill 
his little hand : he is transported with joy ; and 
has received, in his way, as full and exquisite en- 
joyment from a spot a foot in dimension, as we 
have from the space between heaven and earth, 
and from a rich scenery of miles." 

Now here is a most beautiful and affecting pic- 
ture of (he mind and feelings of a child acting as- 
cording to i he simple dictates of nature; and the 

* Early Education, by Miss Appleton. 
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case supposed is one admirably adapted to afford us 
many useful hints in our intercourse with our chil- 
dren. Bat I have introduced it here that I may 
apply it to that most important branch of education 
to which this chapter is devoted : instruction in re- 
ligion. While the father remembers that he is to 
present his subject in its own natural, interesting 
firm, and that the feelings of the child, as well as 
lu% must be engaged, let him ever bear in mind 
(hat the views of the little one cannot be the same 
ti his own. He leads it into a scene abounding in 
beauty and sublimity, and presenting a variety and 
extent which he himself does not fully comprehend* 
but which he cannot survey without admiration and 
pleasure. He cannot expect the child to participate 
m all his feelings, for it is incapable of appreciating 
the beauty of the whole system in one view : but he 
can come down to an examination of the parts in 
detail ; and the art of finding interest in them, 
and of presenting them at the same time intelligibly 
and in their natural interest to the child, is a great 
secret in the instruction of the young. 

With these views, then, and thus prepared for 
his task, it may well appear a most interesting occa- 
sion, when the Sabbath arrives, in a well regulated 
family, and brings its own peculiar opportunities 
and facilities for religious instruction. It might be 
well, were room afforded, to enlarge upon the 
means by which the child may be interested and 
taught in all the scenes which the Sabbath presents, 
in the family and elsewhere. But many of them 
must be left to the parent's investigation after a few 
tsmarks at the close of this chapter. 

It would be well if the father should cherish the 
idea that he is always, but especially on the Sab- 
bath, in a scene as much abounding in sources of 
pleasure as the richest meadow, or the fairest natu- 
ral landscape : for the world is full of duties, and 
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duties are sources of enjoyment to good men. 
Whether at worship or instruction, by the fireside 
or at table, in Sabbath school, at church, or else- 
where, he must recollect that children are seeking 
knowledge, and are ready to learn and to feel, but 
in their own way. 

Let him impress himself also deeply with the 
fact, that their feelings may be, and often are, 
greatly abused by persons ignorant of the proper 
manner of addressing them. Some persons reward 
and others threaten or punish children, to make 
them attend to religious instruction or observances: 
but if they resort to these means habitually, and 
chiefly depend upon them, they greatly err. Still 
more to be discountenanced is the practice adopted 
by many, of rendering religion a subject of painful 
interest by exciting ill-defined fears, or other pas- 
sions not necessarily connected with it. Pains 
should be taken to prevent any idea of gloom or 
harshness from being associated with religion, its 
ministers, or its professors. Instead of expecting to 
excite painful interest by directing a child's atten- 
tion to funerals, and recounting the sufferings of 
sickness in their hearing, expressing dread of death, 
or taking them without preparation to gaze on a 
corpse, the studious endeavor should be to show 
them, particularly by example, that Christians have 
triumphed over the fear and the gloom of death, 
and to fix their minds on the glorious scenes to 
which it will introduce them. 

In whatever the father is employed on the Sab- 
bath amidst his children, he should do as he ought 
while with them at table. While he is gratifying 
his own wants, he should be supplying theirs. He 
must not condemn them to total silence, nor expect 
them to understand or to take interest in all he 
speaks of to others, nor to sit comfortably or quietly 
on such seats as accommodate him, nor to possess 
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the same control over their attention or their 
muscles. 

It should be an object of interest to the parent 
to prevent the Sabbath from appearing to the child 
as a day of gloom, listlessness, or unpleasant cere- 
mony and restraint. If the parents have a cheerful 
piety, it will hardly be gloomy ; their looks and 
voices will spread pleasure among the little ones; 
and I can suggest some further means for keeping 
children appropriately, agreeably, and profitably 
occupied, on the Sabbath. The common playthings 
of the t week being all removed out of sight, let a 
let of Scripture prints be produced, of a superior 
dyle ; let a map of Palestine be hung where it 
nay be seen, and let it be occasionally referred to, 
so that Scripture apparatus, Scripture geography 
and biography, may take the place of other objects 
and topics. And it will not be a sufficient excuse 
in any case whatever, that such things are expen- 
sive. A map may be drawn on paper or something 
else, with very little trouble, sufficiently accurate 
to aid a child in understanding and remembering 
such leading geographical facts as are most impor- 
tant to him. Books relating to other subjects 
should be carefully excluded and prohibited. There 
is but one line which can be drawn ; and this 
should exclude even those religious newspapers 
nrhich are partly devoted to secular affairs, as they 
tempt one to indiscriminate reading on the Sabbath, 
and allow an observer room for doubt whether the 
reader is conscientious or not. A Bible, and a 
variety of serious and useful books for different 
ages, may be cheaply obtained at the present day, 
so that no parent, unless perhaps those in abject 
poverty, can be excusable for being destitute of a 
supply. Even such may be gratuitously furnished 
by some of the benevolent associations which have 
done so much for society. 

8* 
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We read the descriptions and remarks of com- 
mentators, and examine drawings, to understand 
obscure passages of the Scriptures. We even show 
pictures to our children to aid their imaginations : 
why might we not resort to other means still more 
effectual 1 We need not hesitate, while telling the 
story of Noah's flood to a little child, to bring forth 
a little ark, and even to let him place the beasts hi 
order, with the patriarch and his family at their 
bead; nor to answer his questions and allow him 
to handle them, so long as they serve merely as 
the means of illustration, though we should use then) 
no longer. I would even perhaps, in some cases, 
launch the little ark in water, and let him see it float 
with all its contents ; and should expect in this man- 
ner to convey more just and lasting ideas of that 
passage of Scripture, than in any other, especially 
if he had never seen a vessel afloat. 

It has often been said, that to forbid the use of 
all toys on the Sabbath would give a child a dis- 
taste for the day. Children value their games and 
their play-things doubly when they can be turned 
to some use. I would endeavor, by such expedi- 
ents as these, to render some of them subservient 
to the highest objects, and inculcate in every way 
the idea, that the Sabbath is preeminently the day 
for improvement, for the employment of the mind, 
as well as the proper and delightful exercise of the 
affections ; and one in which children should be 
most truly like men and women. 

Before a child reaches the period when we can 
occupy its mind with what we might, perhaps pre- 
maturely, prefer, there can be no impropriety in 
giving it toys on the Sabbath. Older children how- 
ever should be made to understand, that this is al- 
lowed only until the little one shall be able to un- 
derstand the great and interesting things in which 
they are instructed. 

A few days since I had the pleasure of seeing a 
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child to whom the Sabbath seemed to be " a de- 
light." She was accustomed to a system of instruc- 
tion and discipline nearly conformed to that which 
jg recommended in this volume, particularly in re- 
lation to the Sabbath ; but the parents had felt some 
apprehension lest she might have imbibed a dislike 
of the day, because she had often inquired what 
day was coming next, what next to that, &c. until 
she ascertained how near she was to the Sabbath. 
She inquired of her mother in the evening, " what 
day is to-morrow V 9 " To-morrow will be Monday," 
was the reply. " I don't want Sunday to go and 
Monday to come," said she. 

Music should unquestionably be one of the regu- 
lar daily pleasures and duties of the family, and 
should form an important feature in those of the 
Sabbath. The parents should occasionally sing a 
hymn or a stanza, especially whenever any little 
collision occurs among the children, or any fretful- 
ness is discovered. Evils of this kind may be 
counteracted by calling them all to join in singing ; 
and harmony, with the accent and emphasis appro- 
priate to the sense, if carefully cultivated, will do 
much to prevent and subdue every unbecoming 
feeling. With due care, two or three children may 
be trained to such familiarity with vocal music, as 
to sing what they have learnt, even almost uncon- 
sciously, whenever one of them begins. And what 
an ornament is this to the fireside ! What a safe- 
guard to the listlessness, indifference, frivolity and 
ill-nature, which should be ever prohibited from ap- 
proaching it ! A parent should cultivate music 
around his hearth-stone, as he cherishes the elm 
or the maple at his door, for the ornament and the 
protection it can afford. 

As children are often detained at home during 
the Sabbath, I would recommend that they be or- 
ganized for instruction and worship, as in a Sunday 
School. Every thing of this kind pleases them ; 
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and if conducted with propriety it will be no more 
puerile than the graver reality is to their elders. 
Let it be understood that a disposition to play will 
suspend the employment, and they will probably be 
attentive and serious. For a number of children! 
a little gallery, of two or three short benches rising 
behind each other, may be prepared as a part of 
the Sabbath apparatus, or one for use on other 
days in a family school. This may be produced, 
and the little ones ranged upon it, when something 
like the following plan may be pursued. 

1. A short prayer, 1 minute ; 2. Singing a 
hymn, 5 minutes ; 3. A few miscellaneous remains, 
directions or inquiries, 2 to 5 minutes ; 4. A pas- 
sage of Scripture read, with familiar questions, 
explanations, &c. on principles heretofore developed, 
15, 20, or SO minutes, if attention is well kept up; 
5. Exercise by rising and sitting, marching to 
singing, or movement of the arms simultaneously, 
5 minutes ; 6. A review of the lesson by questions, 
or a pleasing and instructive story (true) by the 
parent or a child, 5 to 10 minutes ; 7. Another 
prayer and hymn. 

Experience will soon enable the parents to make 
convenient and useful variations in such a plan ; 
and every experiment will probably render the 
exercises more agreeable and instructive. The 
children should never lose sight of their destiny as 
Sabbath scholars and Sabbath-school teachers; 
and should be allowed, as a mark of approbation, 
to perform the .task of assistant teachers in the 
domestic school. I would teach the eldest a prayer, 
and make him sometimes lead the little class in 
their devotions, kneeling with them, saying a few 
words at a time, and stopping for the others to 
repeat them. Such scenes in our infant schools 
are irresistibly affecting. 

Children should be made as comfortable as pos- 
sible at church. They cannot comfortably sit long 
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io one position, especially on seats made for persons 
of four times their size. We should never forget 
what " going to church" is to them. Let us be set 
on a table five feet high and four feet wide, with 
high walls before and behind us, for three or four 
hours (for time also is longer to them), without 
permission to see or ability to understand ; certainly 
it would be poor comfort to tell us, after unspeakable 
fatigue and endurance, that we were so good we 
might go again in the afternoon. Children cannot 
keep from restlessness or slumber in such circum- 
stances, and they should sometimes be lifted up, 
and laid down, and always kindly treated. If 
quite small, a few sugar plums may be taken to 
guard against a turn of crying. If they cannot be 
bo seated on a little high and narrow bench as to 
look a little about them, they may be allowed to 
stand on the seat for a short time, and occasionally 
be held up to see a baptism, the organ, or the choir. 
Some persons have thought it better to leave 
children at home, than to accustom them to hear 
important truths or solemn petitions without under- 
standing them, lest they should contract a habit of 
indulging in wandering thoughts during divine 
service. But it must be remembered, that the 
habit of staying at home on the Sabbath is quite as 
dangerous, and that being treated as deficient in 
intelligence is one of the most effectual means for 
discouraging the use of our minds. We do not 
know what ideas a child may receive from the sight 
of a congregation employed in worship, the solemn 
sounds of hymns and anthems, or the few words 
and ceremonies whose meaning they may perceive 
or conjecture. We do know, however, that they 
are secure, for so much of their time, from the 
neglect or bad example of nurses and other persons 
whom they might see, and the unbecoming amuse- 
ments to which they are apt to excite each other 
when left at home. 
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la short, the father will find, wherever he tarzu} 
the occasions and facilities for education ubwwliml 
on the Sabbath. He cannot too highly appraiatf 
the advantages of this sacred day to his children 
as well as himself. And how will he admire (he 
harmonious operation of the means which are thtff 
offered for the improvement of himself and them I 
How strikingly will he often see it proved, that 
every step taken for their instruction teaches liira 
something worth knowing ; and that every pure 
feeling inculcated, and every good habit promoted, 
in the little ones, enriches his own heart, imprortt 
his own character and life 1 The more the Sab» 
bath is contemplated in its influence and tentaey* 
the more the wisdom is perceptible by whfek it 
was ordained and by which it is rendered eflbctmL; 
the better does he understand its nature, and tfti 
more readily can he avail himself of the admit* 
ges it affords in storing his children's minds, iatraia» 
ing their affections, and in pre^ring them ftr use- 
fulness and happiness. The more, in short, will he 
realize the force of that expression of our Savioor 
which was intended to apply to all classes 
ages of the human race : — " The Sabbath 
made for man." 

Religious instruction in the family is a very sater- 
esting, and in some respects a difficult, task. kil 
a pity that it should in any degree fall into negktft, 
or fail of being improved in its principles and plan, 
while Sabbath schools receive such merited atten* 
tion. Every member of the household should be 
occupied in learning the Scriptures in some form 
suited to his capacities and acquisitions ; and instead 
of having no family system of instruction for the 
Sabbath because we have other opportunities for 
learning, we ought to take advantage of the aid 
which such opportunities afford, and render it dou- 
bly interesting and efficient. 

Rising, therefore, rather earlier than usual, 1st 
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ike family be assembled with as little noise as pos- 
sible, before breakfast. Proper arrangements should 
IsiiMdo on Saturday, to have every thing possible 
Winged for the Sabbath. Food should be prepar- 
ed. A cold dinner is better on that day, because 
V* are not so strongly tempted to eat much, nor 
thus exposed to drowsiness or dulness in worship. 

It is a very good practice to give each member of 
the family a Bible, to require it to be kept carefully 
in some particular place, and brought to family 
worship, and to make children and all read in the 
chapter selected with us, one or more verses each. 
bis also useful to make each person learn by heart 
p verse or more of the Bible every day, and to re- 

E at what has been learnt during the preceding 
y. Such things particularly instruct the young 
and ignorant, and afford them real improvement. 

In some of the principal cities of South America, 
of the richest men kneel at church side by 
with their slaves, as they say men of all clas- 
are equal in the sight of God. It is certainly 
proper to treat such as are in inferior stations, at 
least when engaged in worship, as if we were our- 
selves abased in the divine presence. Questions 
may sometimes be put from the Scriptures, to the 
family or to individuals, and remarks made ; but 
they should always be intelligible. Practice will 
give much facility in this part of the exercises. 
Singing is a delightful appendage of family wor- 
ship ; and I think may be advantageously used ai 
the close, as it generally has a greater influence on 
the feelings of children than prayers not expressly 
designed for them. 

Many servants are desirous of learning to read 
and write, or of improving in those arts. These 
may sometimes be made the best means of convey- 
ing to them religious knowledge. They may be 
supplied with slates, and furnished with passages 
of the Scriptures to copy, by which means tbey 
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may learn something in spelling, reading and writ- 
ing, and important truths, all at once. They may "j 
be requested to bring their slates to the evening i 
service, or the afternoon instruction ; or they may 
recite the text preached on at church, or give some j 
account of the sermon. The use of slates may 
seem unnecessary or inappropriate to some readers. 
The ignorant and young are not accustomed to con- 
tinued abstract meditation. Objects of sight, hear- 
ing, and touch, are constantly attracting their at- 
tention. They have, besides, like others, a natural 
propensity to be occupied : to perform some part in 
whatever they are expected to take interest The 
wisest and oldest feel not a little of these traits of 
humanity ; and the services of the sanctuary, not 
te speak of the whole range of duty, are so planned 
as to afford occupation for each. 

A child of about three years and six months once 
came in with a slate which it was accustomed to 
use on other days, and said, " Father, won't you 
please to write me something good this pleasant 
Sunday morning V 9 The father resolved to make 
an experiment, which he afterwards spoke of as 
successful. " What shall I write, my child T 
" Write a picture about the Bible." He opened at 
the 1st Chapter of Genesis, read a verse or two, 
and then stopped to draw figures of the earth, the 
sun and moon, grass, trees, plants, &c. The child 
expressed great interest in it, and particularly in 
making more stars and grass, putting flowers and 
seeds on the plants, &c. Then came a variety of 
animals, fish and birds, the garden of Eden, the 
rivers, &c. In the ten minutes which this lesson 
occupied, the child obtained more correct, vivid, 
and lasting impressions concerning the creation, 
than the mere hearing of the story many times 
would have given. On the following Sabbath, the 
child at the same hour made a request to receive 
the same lesson. 
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PLAYTHINGS, SPORTS, AMUSEMENTS AND EXERCISE. 

They should be connected with something useful, as far as possible— Exciting 
game* to be avoided —Kites, connected with useful principles — Games of 
chance to be shunned — Small mechanical and agricultural tools for chil- 
dren— The care of domestic animals and fowls — Humane feelings thus to 
be fostered— A knowledge of natural his'.ory, drawing, fcc to be substituted 
for cruel field sports— Walking — Riding on Horseback— Health injured by 
ktfudtekras treatment at school. 

Platthings, sports, and games, should always 
be connected with some useful end, if possible ; and 
this can be done more frequently, more easily, and 
more effectively, than is commonly supposed. The 
first care should be to guard against every evil 
tendency. The time may come when good men 
may devote due attention to the improvement of 
toys and games for children : there is room for the 
exercise of much ingenuity, talent and learning, 
which if well exerted would produce great effects. 
Until the toyshops and bookstores are better supplied 
with objects appropriate to children, the good fa- 
ther must use his own judgment in selecting and 
inventing. It will be needless to warn most parents 
against the demoralizing amusements connected 
with cruelty to animals, imitating executions, &c, 
but the use of military toys is so common, that 
many put them into their children's hands without 
reflecting on their bad tendency. 

The principles of peace should be early and 
deeply implanted : otherwise we cannot pretend to 
have trained our children up in the principles of 

9 
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the Gospel. The example of our Saviour is the 
only one which we can place before our own and 
their eyes, without using some caution to prevent 
a perfect conformity to the model. A friend of 
peace is of course a philanthropist ; and on persoof 
of that character what a benediction is pronounced I 
While we withhold toy guns, swords, and drums, 
from the hands of ■ children, we must show an 
indifference to military shows, speak of them in 
their true light, and endeavor to afford more at- 
tractive and harmless amusements whenever they 
occur. Particularly should they, be trained to & 
different musical taste, and furnished with instru- 
ments of a different nature, more favorable to feelings 
of kindness and humanity. 

Games of all kinds which offer room for powerful 
excitement should at least be watched over with 
caution. Some games at ball may partake of this 
character, although when used in moderation they 
may be very pleasing and useful. Kites, when 
flown without exposing horses to fright, or other 
risks, may be recommended for boys of ten, twelve, 
or other ages. They lead to an acquaintance with 
an ingenious manufacture, when the children are 
left to make their own kites. They also introduqp 
the young to the power, changes, and otfeer 
properties of the wind ; direct the mind to the 
combination and resolution of forces, the strength 
and lightness of materials, and other subjects of 
great importance in mechanics and natural phi- 
losophy ; while they have little tendency to excite 
rivalry or animosity between playmates. 

"I reflect on my kite-making and kite-flying 
days with interest," once remarked a father — " I re- 
member the admiration I felt on arriving at some of 
the philosophical principles connected with the sub- 
ject ; and the stimulus given to my ingenuity, by the 
success of my experiments. I recollect the sublimity 
presented by the sky when I gazed at it after com- 
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paring the probable distance of the sun above my 
ike, and particularly the awe which struck me 
when it had disappeared from my view one evening, 
while I stood holding the string, as the stars began 
to shine." Such impressions as these I should wish 
every boy might in some way or other receive. 
They are often lasting, and may be very useful 
even in manhood. 

The first acquisition of a knife that will cut is an 
event of great importance in the life of a boy. It 
has almost as much to do with his history, as the 
introduction of iron implements with the civilization 
«fa tribe or nation. The gift of a knife maybe 
used as a means of much good, in different ways — 
more indeed than I have time to speak of. But it 
mist be conferred judiciously. And here I would 
remark, that although it may cost but a trifle, the 
knife may give more real gratification, than a mere 
toy worth any sum. It has the advantage also of 
exposing the possessor to no temptation to foppish- 
ness, of inclining to useful experiments and em- 
ployments improving to the heart and the mind. 

Games of chance, as they are called, are dapge- 
tous, on account of the acrimony which they often 
poduce, and the principle which renders them in- 
teresting — that of one's own success. This is a 
•elfish feeling, and should be counteracted instead 
<rf being encouraged. Perhaps most of the gam* 
Wers in the world began by playing what are called 
the harmless games of chance. A youth was once 
early advised never to learn to play cards, and 
obeyed. He had afterwards abundant reason to be 
thankful for the caution, and to approve the paternal 
sagacity, which pointed out the manner in which 
his ignorance might in such a case prove useful. 
He was sometimes solicited to complete a card 
party, but found his excuse was always sufficient : 
no one coveted the task of teaching him. 

Chess has been often recommended for its 
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influence in turning the mind to attention, foresight, 
ingenuity, &c. It draws up the heart within t 
narrow sphere, and that a selfish one ; it occupier 
time with what is confessedly of no use ; and yet 
affords no relaxation, no aid to restore the weaned 
powers of the body or the mind. Alt these games 
have more or less of the same exclusive and nar- 
rowing influence on the feelings and the thoughts, 
and tend to satisfy one who is much devoted to 
them, with a very low standard of excellence. 
Who has ever known a skilful player at drafts, 
chess, ninepins, &c. without finding him disposed 
to underrate productive labor, intelligent reading 
and conversation, or something else of real value! 
It is important to avoid the introduction of such 
games into a family ; for if the habit of playing 
them be not formed in early life, it is generally not 
formed at all ; and, when once a game is learnt, it 
is not easily forgotten, but the person will ever be 
exposed to contract a foolish devotion to it at some 
leisure period, and even to the further abuse by 
gambling. It will be the fault of the parent if 
the children ever feel the want of interesting sub- 
jects bo strongly as to resort to such amusements :■ 
for. the young may be said to have no predisposition 
for them. ' 

The principle of rivalry is to be traced in many 
other amusements, and is always to be avoided. 
Wherever it is found to be the moving spring of 
excitement, there will always be danger : indeed 
whatever children are stimulated to do, by the 
desire of victory alone, they should not be permitted 
to do at all. Many a youth is made a fop or ajfoot 
by riding or driving horses merely to be seen and 
admired. If a game at ball becomes noisy, the 
judicious father will not delay to appear among the 
party at once, and propose bathing, or the flying of 
a kite, or the exhibition of a camera obscura, or an 
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excursion among the fields in pursuit of plants or 
stones, or at least to tell a " true story." 

A child may make much progress in the elements 
of writing and drawing, if allowed to have a slate 
and pencil among its playthings, and occasionally 
lbrnifbed with a bit of smooth paper and a lead or 
colore! pencil. He will make a great many marks, 
and go over the ground unaided, which so many 
cliiidraii have to go over at school. A great part of 
the art of writing consists in the practice of the 
hand. The forms of letters may soon be learnt 
after this has been acquired. In some schools slates 
are first given to write upon ; and writing in sand 
with a stick or the finger is extensively and suc- 
cessfully practised in Lancasterian schools. The 
New York city public schools excel in writing, be- 
cause these methods are used in them ; and slates 
or blackboards and chalk may be well introduced 
into families. 

A child of about three years, who was thought 
to be peculiarly disinclined to reading and writing, 
had moments if not hours in the day, generally in 
the morning, when she sought her slate or black- 
board spontaneously, and would amuse herself with 
them by forming different figures. She thus insensi- 
bly acquired a command of fingers, which she became 
more fond of exercising ; and when she began to 
make letters, about six months afterwards, probably 
succeeded much better for her practice. A younger 
child at one year began to sit still with a slate, and 
would daily spend about an hour with it. The 
elder was constantly learning to make squares, 
putting in. little circles and rude figures of animals, 
&c. which were sometimes spoken of as resembling 
what they were intended for. This encouraged her. 
When she found some of those she drew with a 
lead pencil were preserved, she thought it still 
more important. Often she would come with 
simple questions to her parents. — " Mother, see me 

9* 
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make T. I can make O now, and D. Father, 
I have just made A. It is not kicking up one leg, 
isitr 

One of the best sorts of toys for boys is a set of 
mechanics' tools, beginning with the safest at four 
or six, — such as a little hammer and nails, beetle 
and wedges, gimlet, &c. with bits of wood, boards, 
blocks, &c. to use them on, and a glue-pot. A fine 
brass-backed saw, which is not apt to cause any in- 
jury, and is easily managed, may be added at a 
proper age, or a little saw and jack for sawing 
sticks of fire wood, a little plane, work bench, bevil, 
square and rule. Even brad-awls, a drill, auger, 
drawing knife, lathe, &c. may be provided when it 
appears that they will be cautiously used ; and 
perhaps other tools besides. The art of staining, 
painting and coloring wood, may be inquired into ; 
and indeed almost any useful branch of handicraft 
may be pursued at proper times and under proper 
restrictions. It will help to restrain the boy from 
wandering in search of occupation, and from expo- 
sure to bad company ; and perhaps many times 
the cost of the articles may be saved in consequence. 
A place to deposit them should be provided, and 
they should be kept in order. 

These are occupations chiefly for within doors ; 
and very delightful are they to a boy, as many can 
testify. Boys are too often forced to supply them- 
selves with tools, or to have none ; and become 
disheartened by the difficulty. I would recommend 
to fathers in the country, to furnish also agricultur- 
al employments to their sons. It is remarkable 
that children often show a strong liking for little 
spades, hoes, rakes, &c, and delight to use them. 
And this does not appear to be confined to either sex. 
I have seen a girl of four working side by side in a 
garden with her brother, who was but one and a 
half; both doing what they could, and not weary* 
ing after an hour's occupation of the land. All 
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this time they despised and forgot their toys which 
cost tenfold the price. Besides, they thus obtained 
useful exercise. If their legs can carry round their 
little bodies also, why should their arms not be 
benefited by athletic exercise 1 Certainly so long" 
as they do it from choice it seems natural. I was 
surprised to find that a boy of eighteen months 
would wield with pleasure a little spade 2 i feet 
long, and of some weight, sometimes with one hand. 

The care of domestic animals, fowls, &c. is the 
source of much pleasure to children, and will be 
useful to them, especially if proper pains be taken 
by parents to render it so. It is only by frequent 
personal inspection that we can form an acquaint- 
ance with the habits of animals ; and this is a 
branch of knowledge important to us in several 
respects. On it we must build our knowledge of 
zoology, as we must that of agriculture on our 
practical observations, acquaintance with the 
ground, its tillage and productions. If there are 
several brothers in a family of suitable ages, they 
may have different branches of work, or daily cares, 
which may sometimes be interchanged, if desirable. 
Each one will thus realize his own usefulness, and 
find occupation for his thoughts, whenever other- 
wise unemployed. With a little wheelbarrow, spade 
and rake, boys will perform some useful work in a 
garden or yard. Consciousness of uselessness seems 
to degrade as well as to discourage the mind. 
Want of respectable business deprives a child, as 
well as a man, of such a refuge from the vexations 
of life as we require. A child does not like to fret ; 
but will often turn to some new occupation to re- 
lieve itself of a painful irritation. It is, generally 
speaking, only when no attractive resort is present* 
ed, that it continues unreasonable. 

" It would hardly be believed," said a gentleman, 
"if I should tell how much pleasure, and how 
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much useful occupation for the mind, I found in 
going to pasture with a cow while a boy. I had 
a pleasant employment always waiting for me when 
I waked, rose cheerfully and early, breathed the 
fresh air, was invigorated by the exercise, cheered 
by the thought of doing something useful, had my . 
feelings placed in a sweet state of tranquillity by 
the appearance of the fields, and the gentle dispo- 
sition of the animal of which I had the care, 
while my mind was elevated by the aspect of the 
morning sky. I remember the feelingB with which 
I used to say, * I have been to pasture !' There 
was more in these few words than I knew how 
fully to express, but not more than 1 could feel. 
Beside this, at different periods, generally at my 
own solicitation, I had the care of a horse, a calf, 
a few sheep, fowls of various kinds, pigeons, &c. 
Even feeding of pigs is better than doing nothing ; 
and so I found it, when, having become heartily 
weary of having no employment in a city, I went 
to spend a few months on a farm at ten years of 
age, and was permitted to have this most humble 
charge." 

It is shocking to think what barbarities are some- 
times commited by children, when led on to disre- 
gard and to make sport of the torments of the infe- 
rior animals. Every approach to this I would en- 
deavor to prevent ; and perhaps one of the best 
means is, early to familiarize children with domes- 
tic animals, fowls, &c. for which they will easily 
acquire a fondness. Their minds being directed to 
their wants and natures, they will learn what is 
likely to give them pleasure or pain, and by all this, 
feelings of humanity will be fostered. The farmer, 
who has the care of cattle, is generally the last 
person to distress a brute, and the first to feet for iti 
sufferings, even if it be the property of a stranger. 
I would urge that no caged birds, or other animal 
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if 

in an unnecessary state of restraint be ever kept in 

the house, or shown to children without an expres- 
sion of disapprobation. Every violation of nature 
is as truly evil and productive of unhappiness, 
though less in degree, as the chaining of the human 
limbs, confining in dungeons, or tearing a man from 
his friends. 

Probably some sportsmen are more attracted to 
the fields and streams by the beauties of nature 
than a love of destroying life : but the father should 
take care to provide his sons with the knowledge 
of nature in her various works, in which sports- 
men are generally deficient. A little acquaintance 
with botany and mineralogy, even though the 
science of brutes, birds, fish, insects and shells, 
should not be understood, will afford ample occu- 
pation for a mind inclined to solitude and tranquil- 
lity : and a habit of sketching from nature will 
give an interest even to the most common scene, 
while it will redouble the enjoyment of wild and 
rural beauties. Walking is a cheap, natural and 
invigorating exercise; and there is no good reason 
why we should not both esteem and practise it as 
much as the English. Riding on horseback is still 
more healthful in many cases ; and, when properly 
practised, one of the finest kinds of exercise for 
both sexes. Unfortunately it is almost disused 
among us now, except for display ; yet there can 
be no doubt that it is much more conducive to 
health, and usually affords many more opportuni- 
ties of rational enjoyment, than the luxurious 
steamboats and railroad cars in which so many 
thousands are transported about our country. A 
timely journey on horseback to the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire, the Falls of Niagara, the 
West or the South, might prevent the necessity of 
many a winter's exile in a foreign land, where our 
invalids are usually disappointed both in the climate 
and in the accommodations they find. 
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Useful exercise then may be very cheaply wed ; 
and as agreeable company is one of the strongest 
enhancements of a pleasant ride, walk, or piece of 
manual work, the child should be early trained to 
sensible conversation while engaged in exercise. 
But as this subject is elsewhere dwelt on some- 
what at large, it is only hinted at in this place. 

The health of many persons has doubtless been 
seriously injured, by their long confinement at 
school on inconvenient seats, by stooping over the 
desks, and the want of necessary bodily exercise. 
All this is avoided in good infant schools, and more 
or less so in those of the Lancastrian class. 

Bathing. One great and lamentable fault in 
our education and national habits is, the negli- 
gence of bathing. We are not generally instructed 
in the importance of a frequent and abundant use 
of water. And in this particular we closely resem- 
ble most other nations of the earth. The father 
should become acquainted with the effects produc- 
ed by an unclean surface, the nature of perspira- 
tion, and those delicate parts of the system affect- 
ed by it. He should become strongly impressed 
with the truth, that the surface of the body must 
be clean, or the health is endangered. He should 
not limit his instructions to his children on this 
point merely to a regard for decency or comfort 
Most people think that perspiration goes on only 
when the skin is moist. Every body ought to know 
that solid matter passes out through the pores of 
the skin, every moment, while the health is good, 
And that a considerable quantity in weight is dis- 
charged in this manner every twenty-four hours. 
When this is stopped or checked, as it may be by 
leaving the skin long unwashed, as well as by a 
sudden cold, the matter which ought to be per- 
spired is thrown inward and some disarrangement 
of the system necessarily takes places- It will be 
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well for a father often to speak of cleanliness as one 
of the things most important to health. 

" I donH feel very well to-day, Sir." "What's 
the matter, William P "I can't exactly tell.** 
(Such feelings often occur.) " Did you get up 
late,?* " No sir." " Have you been lazy, or ill- 
tempered, or taken cold V 9 " No Sir, I believe not." 
" Well then, it is probably time you should bathe ; 
and when you do so, do not stay in the water more 
than five minutes, wash yourself well, rub hard 
with a coarse towel, and I think you will feel bet- 
ter. We Americans ought to be the cleanest peo- 
yie in the world. We ought to love water, Wil- 
liam, lor it is a great friend of America. Do you 
know how 1 The ocean gives us more protection 
than a million of soldiers could afford to some of 
the countries of Europe." 



CHAPTER IX. 



AMUSEMENTS— continued. 

Witnessing useful labor— Learning useful arts— Instrumental muaio— Story 
of a boy who visited a fife maker — Manual labor. 

Bots should be permitted to witness the opera- ] 
tion of various trades, and active, useful employ* ! 
ments. More may arise from it than can possibly 
be foreseen. The mere mention of this subject 
may awaken in the minds of some fathers many 
very pleasant recollections. Boys have often en- 
joyed more than they can describe, while standing 
beside the turners, the carpenters, the masons, 
stone cutters, &c. with whom they are brought in 
contact. What pleasant moments may they spend 
in wandering about the solitary but busy lofts of 
mills, or in watching the operation of the domestic 
loom in some retired hovel ! In the fine mornings 
in Spring, they love to observe the movements of 
the fishermen with their nets, and rejoice with them 
in their prizes ; or to follow the ploughman through 
the fresh furrow, and hear his wisdom on crops 
and seasons. 

If I had no further object in view, than to secure 
agreeable amusement to the sons of those fathers 
who may read this book, I should feel that I was 
acting the part of a kind friend to them in recom- 
mending that such opportunities should be allowed 
to children. Indeed, I would recommend that they 
should be studiously thrown in their way. And 
many objects may sometimes be connected with 
these. Suppose a father wishes to introduce his 
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son to a poor, but well regulated mechanic's family 
in the neighborhood, to teach him respect for the 
honest and intelligent of another sphere in life. 
He perhaps may first show him some of the effects 
of his skill to inspire him with respect. Or the 
boy may feel interested in instrumental music, and 
the father would make this disposition subservient 
| to an useful object. Most children, according to 
my recollection, feel inclined to engage in one 
amusement after another, and will pay devoted at- 
tention even to subjects apparently above their age, 
while the spirit of inquiry lasts. The reason why 
they do not more frequently employ themselves 
about matters of real importance, and such as occu- 
py the serious attention of men, I believe is, that 
they cannot do it without appearing to encroach 
upon the sphere of their elders, or because they are 
allowed no opportunity or means for becoming ac- 
quainted with them. The taste of a set or society 
of boys is apt to run together. Some commanding 
member occasionally suggests or presents a new 
subject, in which they are apt all to engage until 
they become weary, or encounter some obstacle or 
discouragement. They incite each other by ex- 
ample, conversation, and cooperation. The favor- 
ite topic becomes a matter of consultation, plans 
and experiments, whenever the youthful companions 
meet, and employs their thoughts at home, at school, 
and sometimes in dreams. A powerful competition 
between different powers is thus often created, fa- 
vorable to the developement of talent, which if 
properly directed, may be led to useful ends. Mis- 
applied, robbing orchards or hen-roosts, playing 
truant, and all the corrupting and dangerous con- 
sequences connected with juvenile criminality, are 
to be apprehended. This particular point however 
deserves a separate consideration. We may sup- 
pose the interest of a boy strongly awakened about 
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music. He grows fond of sweet sounds, and de- 
sires an instrument with which ' he can produce 
them. 

Multitudes of children have displayed much in- 
genuity on dandelion stems and squash vines, by 
making two or more accord, or by cutting holes in 
them in imitation of a flute ; and then, unable to 
proceed farther, have renounced the musical art 
thus far successfully and creditably pursued. Per- 
haps the joint of a reed has been converted into a 
wind instrument, by some exercise of ingenuity 
and perseverance, equal to that which would ena- 
ble a man to build a house or a ship. 

Let us suppose a boy who has gone through these 
grades. He is shown a fife ; and on comparing its 
finished appearance and effects with his own work, 
secretly admires the superior powers of a man. 
He endeavors to imagine how so surprising a work 
could have been accomplished ; and having had no 
sagacious and kind friend to take him to a work- 
shop, has no idea of the tools or processes by which 
any similar task can be performed. He seeks some 
material of which to form an imitation ; and much 
use may he find for his judgment, observation and 
perseverance, before he obtains his desire in respect 
to this object ! Now suppose him to have discovered 
the refuse materials of a fife-maker. He finds 
none suited to his purpose, but observes the marks 
of tools upon them, which satisfy him that the man 
has means at his disposal of which he can form no 
idea. Here he attempts to judge from effects to 
causes, which is an improving exercise to the mind. 
At length he gains access to the shop, observes the 
logs of box wood as they first come into the hands 
of the manufacturer ; and the various tools and 
furniture, some of which he sees in use, and others 
he for a time is left to conjecture the application of. 
He stands attentive, and speechless. A child is 
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almost always so in such a case. The mind is en- 
grossed with learning through the eyes, and has no 
use for the tongue, feet or hands. Here is agree- 
able and beneficial employment for the mind for a 
considerable time. You do not hear his conjectures 
at the use of this or that tool, but it is not of course 
to be presumed that he has made none. He per- 
haps sees some strange instrument, which he had 
supposed to be of no use, suddenly called into re- 
quisition to perform some duty, short and occasional 
perhaps, yet indispensable ; and makes no exclama- 
tion of surprise or gratification : yet he may expe- 
rience both in a high degree. A fife is finished, 
and he sees that he can understand the whole pro- 
cess, which he admires, from beginning to end. 
Sere are thought and skill displayed in every step : 
evident, deep thought, and admirable skill. He is 
no longer obliged to look upon the work as above 
his comprehension, or inimitable by him. On the 
contrary, every remark he makes encourages him 
to extend his inquiries still farther, and to redouble 
his exertions in the task he so rudely began. He 
lees that this wonderful effect of skill has been 
owing to the patient exercise of exactly such pow- 
ers as he possesses, and has been exerting ; and for 
a time feels able to accomplish any thing within 
the reach of human power. 

It is not to be wondered at, that every thing 
connected with the scene of so much enjoyment 
should appear to him agreeable; the mechanic, 
his manners, his cheerful song, his light step, the 
sound of his tools, and particularly of the instrument 
he has fabricated. His mind dwells upon these 
discoveries perhaps for days and weeks. He makes 
new experiments : but finding from time to time 
that he has superficially observed one thing after 
another, he seizes frequent opportunities to inspect 
the apparatus over and over again. At length he 
has become master of the principles of the lathe, 
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as well as of more simple machines ; and now, who • 
can reckon up the labor or the success of his \ 
mind in its reiterated remarks and reflections, and : 
the importance of such a process of spontaneous 
self-training ; or who can foresee the results to j 
which this knowledge and this self-discipline may 
conduct him ? The mind is so complex in its 
structure, that the associations formed in the midst 
of these circumstances, it may be impossible to 
discover; but whoever is acquainted with the 
infantile mind, will perceive that they may have 
been very important. 

The boy may possibly succeed in finishing some 
coarse instrument like a fife, on which he can play. 
It will of course be inferior to one of the manufac- 
turer's ; but he will question whether any body 
could make a better fife with his tools ; or he will 
inquire, who could not make a complete one in the 
shop. 

It is a mistaken idea which some people have, 
that the prying disposition children often show with 
respect to the employments of men and women, 
arises merely from foolish curiosity, or a meddle- 
some or ambitious spirit. The young too are often 
unjustly charged with evil or mischievous designs, 
in handling or trying experiments with objects 
whose nature or uses they do not comprehend, or 
wish to test. 

There is another view in which this subject may 
very properly be regarded. Children are often desi- 
rous of understanding the springs of society. They 
see a variety of movements carried on around them, 
by their elders and parents, in which great interest 
is displayed, and the results of which they perceive 
are sometimes satisfactory, sometimes productive of 
disappointment, and sometimes of great pleasure. 
Here is a constant source of curiosity presented to 
them ; and their wish to understand why these 
things are regarded as so important, what those ex- 
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ertiooa are aimed at, and what they effect, is a per- 
fectly reasonable one, and should be gratified as far 
ts may be. It would give a child an unfavorable, 
or at least a suspicious opinion of a parent's char- 
acter, to see him occupied daily and yearly about 
something of no good, or possibly of an evil tenden- 
cy ; but a child is liable to consider his father's em- 
ployments as being of such a nature, if he is not 
instructed in them. I knew a boy who for some 
years was inclined to believe that his father's pro- 
fession, that of law, was inconsistent with the 
character of an honest man, because he had heard 
it misrepresented, and did not understand its nature. 
How much influence may a parent thus sacrifice, 
gnorantly perhaps, through the neglect of giving 
i few simple explanations on the circumstances of 
life, and the nature of a profession or trade ! Be- 
sides, a child) initiated into some of the grand prin- 
ciples of society, the mutual dependence of man- 
kind, the true tendency of sloth and labor, the modes 
and means of displaying virtue, &c. &c, has advan- 
tages in arriving in due season at maturity in judg- 
ment on important subjects. His mind is not check- 
ed by encountering seeming mysteries on every side, 
and is not forced into the conclusion that things go 
OB in society without settled rules, or fixed designs. 
The contrary belief is calculated to accustom him 
to acting without method, and living, as it were, 
from hand to mouth, on the employments and en- 

Cements which he finds presented from day to day. 
ay we not account for the useless lives and the frivo- 
lous occupations of many of the children of rich pa- 
rents, partly on this principle ? The poor become in- 
troduced to an acquaintance wil h some of the movinn 
springs of society by necessity, see and feel the value 
of useful labor. Work is paid for on the spot ; and 
they run with the money to buy bread. Sometimes, 
even while very young, they hear of the difficulty of 
obtaining money, the uses to which it might be ap- 
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plied, &c, and are often better prepared to act upon 
sound principles of what is called political economy 
at ten years of age, than others are at twenty, or 
even at threescore. 

An acquaintance with different trades and pro- 
cesses in common life, is of importance also, even 
to one who never resorts to the practice of them, 
as th6y furnish him with useful practical facte, 
and materials for conversation. How often ques- 
tions relating even to common operations arise in 
intelligent society, which it would be interesting or 
useful to solve ; and how often are miscalculations 
made in important concerns, through errors in the 
ground on which our presumptions are founded, as 
the cost of materials, the wages of labor, the en- 
hancement of value caused by manufacture, the 
principles on which the supply and price of ati arti- 
cle affect each other in market, and other points 
innumerable ! 

But to return to our little fife-maker. He began 
his career merely by singing, and was led by a nat- 
ural progress to seek, as a more convenient sub- 
stitute for his voice, an instrument which would 
give correct notes by a mechanical operation. This 
he was gratified to find in the hollow vegetable 
stems around him ; but, aiming at greater perfec- 
tion, he was brought to an acquaintance with a 
variety of materials, tools, and processes, till his 
mind was stored with many useful facts, and im- 
proved by many strong and successful exertions. 
In subsequent years, whenever his thoughts turned 
to music, he found the benefit of the attention he 
had so early paid to harmony ; when any curious 
specimen of workmanship was presented to his 
view, he reverted to the various planes, saws, ham- 
mers, lathes, &c. which might have been used in 
making it, such as those which he had become 
acquainted with at the fife-maker's ; and when the 
hardness of any kind of wood, or the qualities of 
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metals were to be considered, he often inquired of 
himself how they would probably have yielded to 
the tools he had there seen employed. 

It might be needless to carry this subject farther. 
This simple anecdote is not a mere fiction, as might 
be supposed : the circumstances mentioned actually 
occurred some years ago in a country town, and the 
author well knew the little boy alluded to in early 
' and later life. 

Children must always be learning, as well as 
men. This is a truth to be remembered. To pro* 
vide them with harmless occupations and subjects 
of attention, is very important : and if we can, at 
the same time, give them such as may prove use- 
ful in several different ways, the object is still more 
important. In Spain it has long been the fashion 
for men of wealth, and even of rank and title, to 
educate their sons with a knowledge of some 
branch of useful labor, that they might, under any 
reverse, be able to procure an honest support. And 
how much misery might have been saved to unfor- 
tunate men and their families, as well as how many 
gloomy anticipations to such as have apprehended 
poverty, if they had had it in their power to em- 
ploy their time in some honest art, and earn the 
means of life. 

I might even appeal to fathers who desire most 
of all to have their children provided with wealth. 
Would you think it a very desirable object to secure 
a sum of money for your son 1 Perhaps it might be 
lost by some accident, or squandered, if he had no 
regular occupation for his. time, or no experience in 
gaining money to teach him its value. Have you 
ever reflected sufficiently on the pecuniary worth of 
a trade which brings in $300 or $600 a year ? The 
former is as good as $5,000 at six per cent, interest, 
and the latter as $10,000. The employment of an 
industrious man also inclines him to economy, reg- 
ular habits, self-improvement, philanthropy, and in 
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many other ways hedges in his path against vice, 
poverty and sorrow. " The man," says the Jew- 
ish Talmud, " who does not teach his son some 
mechanical trade, is as bad as if he had taught 
him to be a highwayman.' 9 And by much higher 
Authority than this we are taught to regard useful 
labor in all its forms, with respect St. Paul was 
a tent-maker, and gloried in having supported 
himself by the labor of his hands. Christ was 
educated to the trade of a carpenter, in compliance, 
as is supposed, with the Jewish custom above allu- 
ded to. 

One would think that the example of some of 
the holy men and women of the Old Testament, 
and that of the apostles and the Saviour, would 
have impressed this subject more generally upon the 
minds of Christian parents than we find they have 
done. But no : we too generally regard it both as 
useless and impossible to teach a child a business 
wh'ch he is not likely to practise ; and, what is 
much worse, we often countenance the idea that 
the knowledge of it, (especially if a thorough 
knowledge,) would be disgraceful. Such false no- 
tions children do not possess except when they have 
derived them from their elders ; and if we would 
allow them to follow the bent of their inclinations 
in regard to this subject, we should often do them a 
present kindness, and a lasting benefit. We should 
avoid the necessity of punishing them for offences 
which we sometimes almost compel them to com- 
mit, by withholding agreeable occupation from 
them ; and at the same time store their minds with 
good habits, and useful facts for future use. 

Boys should be educated with a practical ac- 
quaintance with manual labor, a respect for such 
employment, and for those, otherwise deserving of 
respect, who are devoted to it. 

Almost every father may find opportunities to 
perform some kind of useful labor, at least occa- 
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*\ anally, in the presence of his children. If he can 
do it daily, it will be the better for his own health 
and enjoyments, and for effect upon them. Let 
them see that you esteem it respectable, agreeable 
and useful, and you have already prejudiced them 
in its favor. If, on the contrary, you neglect it, or 
proceed to it occasionally with reluctance, or with 
an unwillingness to be seen engaged in it by others, 
or underrate such as perform it, all your arguments 
in its favor will be weakened or lost on your chil- 
dren. 

We all know very well how opposed are the 
views and practices of fashionable people to real 
work, and how unwilling many parents are to listen 
to such advice for their sons ; but observation 
should teach us too plainly what are the effects of 
such opinions on the body, mind and heart, useful- 
ness in life, and enjoyment of various kinds, to 
permit us to pass over so important a part of the 
education of children. Children are fond of work, 
and will often feel truly grateful to those who will 
place simple agricultural or mechanical implements 
in their hands. They will not work always, perhaps 
not long or regularly : but they will return to the 
task frequently, and may both do and gain good by 
their labors. VVe may fairly judge of others by 
what we can recall of ourselves and our associates. 
I once knew a boy who was allowed to spend his 
hours out of school in such harmless sports as he 
chose. But though with* his playmates daily, he 
often was pained with the reflection, in the midst of 
a game, that there was no useful permanent ob- 
ject to be gained by it ; and this was often so bit- 
ter a reflection to him, especially towards the close 
of the week, when he looked back on his past 
amusements, that he was ready to renounce his 
sports in disgust. It was an opinion he expressed 
in mature life, that if he could have had access to 
some means of doing useful work, his feelings 
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would often have inclined him to employ them, 
and thus he might have accomplished a great deal 
during his early years. 

If this opinion is confirmed by any father, on re- 
currence to his own experience, he will probably 
deem it an object of interest to provide useful woik 
for his children. Daughters are usually better fur- 
nished on this score than sons : that is, they may 
more easily find useful employments and healthful 
exercise. It would be a happy thing for many 
boys, if they could resort at pleasure to some sub- 
stitute for needlework and knitting, which have 
made many an evening pass in usefulness and 
peace, without interrupting conversation and read- 
ing ; or if their time could be as systematically di- 
vided as that of girls sometimes is, between domes- 
tic cares and healthful labors. Happy would it be 
also for females, if foolish fashions did not so ex- 
tensively lead mothers and daughters to look on 
such employments as degrading, and to make them 
give place to the more truly degrading employ- 
ments of heartless and frivolous society. 



CHAPTER X. 



FAMILY GOVERNMENT. 

Taft knowledge possessed by children— Allowance to be made for their igno- 
rance of language, irritability, itc— Corporal punishments — Punishments 
in general— Regular hours and habits— Dangers of young men —Precautions. 

With respect to the government or discipline of 
a family, some important points are to be regarded. 
Almost every other plan will be thwarted if there 
is not a proper submission to authority. And this 
will not be secured where it is not properly exer- 
cised. This cannot be said to be done where chil- 
dren are treated as if they were different beings 
from what they are. Some parents err by presum- 
ing that their children know less, or more, than 
they do ; or have worse or better dispositions than 
they have ; or less or more command over their 
minds or feelings. Some place too much reliance 
on force, others on kindness ; some change their 
plans frequently, others have no plans at all, but 
notice or pass over faults, blame or approve, accord- 
ing to their own feelings at the moment. Many 
unteach by example faster than they instruct by 
precept. There are several points which ought to 
be particularly regarded. 

In respect to such things as come fairly within 
the scope of their minds, children are often equal, 
and sometimes superior, to men, in forming clear 
and just opinions. By noticing the actions, looks 
and words of their elders, they frequently show 
great sagacity in penetrating motives and discover- 
ing inconsistencies. 
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It is therefore hazardous to attempt to appear 
under any disguise in their presence ; and very 
unsafe to calculate much on their want of know- 
ledge or discrimination. Their power of distin- 
guishing between right and wrong, in circumstan- 
ces not above their comprehension, is generally more 
clear and unbiassed, than that of older persons. 
Their perception of the nature of truth, is often 
astonishingly exhibited : for the Almighty has con- 
ferred upon them a lively conscience, and they 
have not yet warped or deadened it by intercourse 
with the world, or frequent violations of duty. A 
parent should never presume that a child can be 
ignorant of the nature of falsehood, or the differ- 
ence between it and truth, in a plain and simple 
case, unless he has been accustomed to hear ficti- 
tious tales narrated as true, or encouraged to fabri- 
cate i hem for the amusement of others. I have 
seen cases in which I thought children had been 
thus led to confound truth and falsehood. With 
regard to the ignorance of children ; of a thousand 
causes and effects, tendencies and consequences, 
which are obvious to us, they are ignorant. It is 
also important to bear in mind their imperfect ac- 
quaintance with language. The purport of words 
is often different as used by adults and by children ; 
and there are multitudes of which the latter are 
necessarily ignorant. I have often listened to the 
conversation of older persons while a child, without 
the power of discovering the subjects of which they 
were speaking. 

A child of four years, after being at a school for 
a few days, was punished by the teacher. On meet- 
ing her mother, she said : " I had to stand up a 
great while to-day, because Miss said I whis- 
pered. But I didn't whisper, dear mother, I'm 
sure I didn't : I only told John I would give him a 
piece of my apple when I got one." It was evi- 
dent that the child had not intended to disobey, nor 
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to tell a falsehood. She did not know what " whis- 
pering" signified, and probably supposed it had some 
.meaning very different from what it has. 

"I have repeatedly found," once remarked a 
man, recurring to his early years, " the questions 
or requirements of my elders and teachers entirely 
unintelligible, on account of some unknown word, 
so introduced as to cause a chasm in the sense ; and 
I can recall instances in which I have been suppos- 
ed to be wilfully perverse, because I did not answer 
questions or obey directions which I could not com- 
prehend. Children, I am persuaded, are often 
greatly at a loss for words, when they wish to give 
explanations of their own conduct or intentions. I 
lave suffered exceedingly when young from this 
cause. I have been agitated at school, by a sudden 
inquiry, or a frown, or a threat, or a false suspicion, 
and rendered unable to give any intelligible expla- 
nation. Words sometimes escape the memory of a 
child, which he has before used ; and especially is 
this likely to be the fact in a state of agitation. 

" I may add here, that some boys have an insu- 
perable natural difficulty to overcome, when par- 
ticular feelings are strongly excited ; and instead of 
being fit subjects for punishment, deserve com pas* 
sion, and peculiarly judicious treatment I can 
hardly recall any thing with more painful recollec- 
tions, than such scenes which 1 have passed through. 
A choking sensation was suddenly to be felt in my 
throat, which I presume must have been produced 
by a spasm, and my utterance was effectually 
checked. Every method resorted to, to force, or to 
shame me into a confession, or a promise of obedi- 
ence, or indeed anything else, seemed but to in- 
crease the difficulty ; and every exertion I made to 
overcome it, both discouraged and weakened me, 
while, by increasing the excitement of my feelings, 
it added still farther to the distressing impediment. 
My breath was often so nearly suppressed, that I 
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have had serious expectations of losing it entirely ; 
and the pain in the cheat and the laboring of the 
lungs seemed to bring me to the borders of coo* 
▼ulsions. Indeed I can well recall cases in which 
I have been reduced to such a state of sufferings 
that I was indifferent to every measure resorted to 
or threatened ; and nothing was necessary but 
strength, to have led me to some deed of violence, 
to rid myself of those who were unconsciously only 
my persecutors. Whenever I see an irritable child 
brought to this condition, in the streets, I am filled 
with compassion, and always interfere for his re* 
lief." 

I have said so much on this subject, because, 
from what I have seen, I am disposed to believe, 
that many an excitable temper is almost ruined by 
injudicious treatment; and to persuade fathers, 
who have such children, to be very cautious in 
their discipline. — Never press such a feeling beyond 
a certain point. When the veins swell, and the 
breath becomes violently impeded, when the chest 
heaves with an unnatural force, and the voice is 
lost, pity the poor boy, who may haye done wrong 
in giving way to passion, but has now a physical 
cause acting upon him which he cannot resist, and 
who would gladly submit* to any thing to relieve 
himself of an intolerable distress. Change your 
method at once ; let him know that you understand 
his situation ; sooth and divert him ; remove him es- 
pecially from the observation of others ; and the 
spasm, (for I can call it nothing else,) will subside. 
Then you may calculate on his gratitude. He will 
probably be submissive to every thing reasonable. 
You may also take occasion to represent to him the ill 
effects of not habitually governing his temper ; and 
whenever you see it rising in future, caution him in 
season to control it before it gets the mastery over 
him. 
• U is of great consequence to every person through 
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life, to believe that he can control his passions ; 
and whatever child is brought up in the belief that, 
when suddenly excited, his anger must have way, 
will be a dangerous member of society. Such ideas 
are entertained by numbers, in whom they prevent 
any attempts at self-control. In the temper, per- 
haps as much as in any thing, we are influenced 
by the examples we see in early life. 

" When I first feel angry," once said a passionate 
boy, " I am not afraid of any body ; and I would 
strike my father if he stood in my way — it is natu- 
ral to me — I can't help it ; my father was just so 
too." This boy in a few years was brought to the 
grave by a vice which ordinary self-government 
vould have prevented. 

Corpora] punishments, as most parents will allow, 
should be but seldom inflicted. While their efficacy 
has been overrated by many, and underrated by 
some, they are undoubtedly often made worse than 
none at all ; and yet they are capable of being used, 
in particular cases and in a proper manner, with 
good results, when other means have failed. The 
Scriptures represent punishment as a strange work 
to our Heavenly Father. Every judicious parent 
will endeavor to render punishment of any kind 
unnecessary ; but yet will not shrink from admin- 
ktering it when duty imperiously requires. A vast 
number of punishments of all kinds might have 
been spared to children, by proper attention in 
consulting their wants and comforts ; and many 
which have been injudiciously applied, had better 
never have been resorted to. 

1. A young child should not be punished for 
every fretful expression. Soothing words, an em- 
brace, a new and pleasant object of attention, wiH 
often suppress rising irritability ; and against the 
first appearances of evil the parents should be ever 
watchful. These are the young shoots of disaffec- 
tion, anger, hatred, violence, disobedience, profanity 
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and murder, and should be suppressed as early as 
possible. Some parents seem to think, that the 
evil passions are most effectually destroyed, by ex- 
citing them in their children, or allowing them to 
proceed to a great length, and then applying some 
severe punishment. It would be far better, if we 
could keep the young from ever experiencing these 
violent emotions, and habituate them to quench 
the first stirrings of bad temper. The child must 
be his own chief disciplinarian through life, and 
the art of self-government must be taught him, as 
a regular part of his education, and that both by 
precept and example. Not a hasty expression, not 
a step, nor a motion, nor a look, ought ever to be 
seen in the parent, indicative of passion. The con- 
stant study of a model of self-possession in a father, 
or a mother, will do more to control the temper of 
a child, than any series of punishments. 

2. Every instance of disobedience should not be 
punished, though every wilful refusal to obey a 
parent should be. I can give my views on this 
point best in the language of a highly respected 
friend. " I once thought," said he, " that instan- 
taneous obedienpe should be required of my chil- 
dren : but I found that the little ones could not be 
brought in every instance to comply at once with 
my commands. If I say ' pick up that key, 9 to a 
child of three or four, while engaged with some- 
thing else, it will often stand and look at me : 
' pick up that key 9 — it stands still — ' pick up that 
key 9 — the third or fourth time, it may be, I am 
obeyed. Now is this wilful disobedience ? The 
child looks at me, from first to last, without passion, 
and perhaps even with smiles and confidence. 
No— -I think rather that its mind is occupied with 
another subject, and does not readily change it 
Besides, a child is sometimes unable to discover, 
whether the parent is in earnest or in sport, and its 
own feelings strongly incline it to the latter. If, 
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however, after time has been given for it to fix its 
attention, and to perceive that I am in earnest, it 
proves stubborn and resolute in disobedience, I 
calmly warn it against the evil spirit that is rising, 
its tendency, the offence against God and myself, 
and the punishment that must follow ; and last of 
all comes the punishment. With an older child I 
should make less allowance, especially if I had 
trained it properly before." 

S. The most harsh punishments are not of course 
the most effectual — often quite the contrary. A 
child, gently trained by a gentle parent, receives 
the most poignant wounds through the heart* I 
have seen a slight expression of disapprobation 
from such a parent produce a flood of tears in a 
young child ; and many instances are on record, 
in which the mild reproof or the silent tear of a 
good parent, has pierced the feelings of much older 
children. The love of his parent and his Maker 
should be the leading strings of a child, and the 
fear of losing it a sufficient motive to deter them 
from evil. When these fail, however, as they often 
will, especially while parents are far from perfection 
in exercising government, punishments must be 
resorted to, and gratifications must be denied ; as 
by the removal of playthings, confinement to a 
corner, to a room, or in fine weather, to the house, 
temporary banishment from the table, or the society 
of playmates. These, and the denial of instruction 
on some interesting subject, may be resorted to, 
and should be successively tried, with well-timed 
expostulations, and friendly exhortations to struggle 
against the evil propensity. The child should be 
taught that all persons have wrong feelings by 
nature, but that they may be overcome, with great 
exertion, and the help of God ; that the parent has 
thus overcome them, and that such and such good 
people have resorted to such and such means with 
success. Every favorable opportunity should- be 

11* 
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taken to read to the child in the Scriptures, to pray 
with it, and induce it to pray for itself; and the 
knowledge that it is ardently and affectionately 
prayed for, will be very likely to melt it into peni- 
tence. After the feelings have been soothed by 
means like these, even if the temper be not entirely 
subdued, it may be well sometimes to allow the 
child to retire, and engage in some tranquillizing 
employment ; or to fall asleep, which will probably 
restore that self-control which he has perhaps 
hardly strength to exercise after his agitation. 

4. Nothing should be used as a punishment 
tohich a child ought to like, or ought readily to 
submit to in other circumstances. " If you do not 
say your prayers," a mother Was heard to say to 
her little daughter one evening in a steamboat, 
" you shall take a dose of castor oil and salts !" 
Many parents injudiciously shut children in dark 
or lonely places, when they have superstitious 
fears, or are likely to have them. Such remedies 
are worse than almost any disease : I mean, a 
resort to them is more dangerous, than the neglect 
to punish common offences : for they are not only ill 
calculated to produce even the temporary effects 
desired, but they produce many real evils, and 
among other things, disable the mind from using 
its reasoning powers. 

5. Corporal punishments are sometimes neces- 
sary, but they lose their effect by frequent applica- 
tion, and at the same time deaden those feelings 
which should be fostered. They should produce 
short but real pain. A blow with the hand upon 
^ child's head may stupify without stinging, and 
may produce lasting injury. The bones are tender 
and small, and a light rod is safer than the hand. 
Whether corporal punishments should be inflicted 
on the spot, or after some delay, has been debated. 
They should never be inflicted by a person in a pas* 
•ion. I have heard of a child of three, corrected with 
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much apparent effect, after a lapse of some hours, an 
admonition and a prayer, with acquiescence on its 
own part, because it had done what such punishment 
had been threatened for. I would however seldom 
threaten such whipping ; for in such a case as that I 
refer to it might have been dispensed with but for the 
threat. The long anticipation of such punishment 
increases its severity many fold ; so that it may 
thus become greatly disproportioned to the offence. 
When however the offence has been very aggra- 
vated, such an enhancement of it may be most 
judicious. 

6. Children should be obedient — must be obedi- 
ent, habitually and cheerfully so, or they cannot 
be well educated in any respect. 

7. Habits of truth and honesty, of reverence for 
parents, the aged, and especially for the Almighty, 
should be most sedulously cultivated, and insisted 
upon. Any plain violation of such rules should be 
noticed and dwelt upon as a thing of great mo- 
ment — an offence not to be overlooked or slighted. 
The child should understand, by the earnestness 
and serious displeasure of the parent, that such 
practices are not to be tolerated, but perseveringly 
rooted out, as opposed to its own good, the hap- 
piness of the family circle and others, under a sol- 
emn sense of duty to God. 

One of the greatest safeguards to the habits of 
children, and of course a good preservative of filial 
obedience, is a regular arrangement of time for dif- 
ferent daily employments, fixed hours for retire* 
meat, the invariable habit of locking the doors at a 
given moment, and the habit of kindly calling 
them to account for the occupations of the day. 
As boys grow up, the importance of such regula- 
tions will probably be more plainly perceived. 
The most dangerous companions for a young man, 
are those who keep late hours. If a son knows 
that he is expected to be at home every evening, or 
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frankly to acknowledge where he has spent it, and 
with whom ; if he knows that the severity of pa- 
rental rebuke would inevitably follow the first vio- 
lation of family rules, he would scarcely venture to 
cross a boundary beyond which all is danger. If 
there be any room to suspect that a young man 
even thinks of deceiving his parents by secretly 
leaving home or returning at unseasonable hours, 
it should be immediately put out of his power. If 
any person in the family can be suspected of pri- 
vately letting him out or in, locks, hooks, bars, and 
bells must be made to perform their whole duty. 
I have heard of cases in which there was reason to 
believe, that the connivance of a domestic in open- 
ing doors at night, facilitated the ruin of a young 
man, and baffled all the hopes of his parents. A 
father who finds his son becoming irregular in his 
habits, which is betrayed by an indifference to the 
pure enjoyments of a well regulated, intelligent 
and religious family, and a dislike for his studies or 
trade, may make up his mind at once to act with 
decision : for timely and judicious measures will 
save him much trouble, as well as afford a fair pro- 
mise of success. The youth must at all events be 
separated from the companion or company who 
are beginning to mislead him, cost what it may. 

And, first, the parent will need to ascertain who 
those companions are, and at what periods his son 
is most exposed to their society. Then let him oc- 
cupy that time with some engrossing employment ; 
or, if necessary and possible, even send him away 
for a time, in order to break off the intimacy. Un- 
der such circumstances, travelling, either in our 
own or in foreign countries, may prove highly use- 
ful ; especially if proper precautions are taken to 
secure the youth good companions and abundant, 
interesting and useful employment. A long voy- 
age with a good master and crew may sometimes 
effect much. The father must sustain his authority 
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atid control over his son, or he will expose himself 
and his family to a thousand evils. No trial, no 
self-denial, no exertion or sacrifice need be thought 
great, which will reclaim a youth in the early 
stage of disobedience and inclination to vice. With 
the lax discipline, and lax views of duty, fashiona- 
ble with many fathers of the present day, there is 
little probability of all such cases being treated 
with proper promptitude and energy; but if the 
fond or imbecile parent knew how much greater 
suffering and labor he might thus avoid, he would 
be led to adopt the proper course out of regard to 
himself, as well as his son. 

Parental authority, and, of course, parental ex- 
ample, should be strongly set in opposition to in- 
temperance, every avenue to which should be care- 
fully closed* Incalculable mischief has been done 
by the toleration of ardent spirits in the house and 
on the table, even by parents who did not drink it. 
This pernicious practice has been now almost abol- 
ished among the virtuous and respectable; and 
unequivocal testimony should be borne against 
everything of the kind by the parent on every befit- 
ting occasion. Instead of reflecting, as many a 
youth has done, on seeing distilled liquors, " These 
were honored guests at my father's table," he 
should ever have reason to recollect that they were 
spurned from his home, and regarded with hatred 
and horror by the guardians of his youth. The 
subscribing of one's name as a member of a temper- 
ance society, will probably be a safeguard for a 
child, and weaken any temptation that may be 
thrown in his way. The entire rejection of all 
such drinks is the only safe principle to go upon : 
so that the parent should inculcate total abstinence, 
which means, as a little Sabbath-school boy once 
defined the expression— " never to take the first 
drm." 

It is worthy of the particular care of the father, to 
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train his child to as high a relish as possible for the 
delightful sensation conveyed by drinking pure 
water — (taste we can hardly call it, as it has no 
taste.) Take him to a well, teach him to draw 
water, and take it as the best remedy for thirst 
Describe to him when very young a beautiful 
spring you have some time seen in a shade, with 
the grass and flowers about it, the small animals, 
the birds and insects that drink at such places ; 
the pleasure you have enjoyed in a draught, the 
honest persons you have met at springs : or read 
some of the passages in Scripture relating to such 
subjects. When he is older, take him to a spring, 
let him observe the gently boiling up and flowing 
of the water, and learn its value by experiment, by 
seeking and finding it when warm and thirsty, in a 
summer's day. 

In all this the parent may foster a pure taste for 
the beauties of creation, and which, we should never 
forget, are designed to afford him a part of the 
system of mnemonics which is to be used in form* 
ing the mental, moral and religious associations of 
his children. 
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INTELLECTUAL INSTRUCTION. 

Edacstioa begins early— Importance of domestic education, and onr facilities 
for exercising it, especially in the middle and most sensible ranks of society— 
The father's instructions in conversation at table— The wonders of water-' 
Other subjects. 

Many fathers never begin to talk much about 
what they call the " education" of their children, 
until they are old enough to be sent to a grammar 
or boarding school, or to college. The sons and 
daughters are allowed to grow up to such a period, 
almost without hearing the parent use the word. 
But let not parent or child suppose that education 
has not been going on all this time : no; we might 
as well expect a stream to cease flowing because 
we have neglected to turn it into an useful chan- 
nel. Education must go on: habits are formed, 
views are imbibed, feelings are daily strengthened 
by exercise ; and, if not right, all this will be 
wrong. 

We see parents waking, as it were, from the 
slumbers of years, to talk and act on " education." 
But what a childish figure they often make ! They 
are learning the alphabet of that language which 
they should long ago have spoken. They are ap- 
prenticing themselves to a business in middle life, 
which they should have daily practised from the 
infancy of their children. And of what use is it to 
bestir themselves now 1 Their children have been 
taught, by their example, great indifference towards 
learning, have imbibed many erroneous ideas 
about it and those who possess it, and have habit* 
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formed which their instructors will contest against 
at a great disadvantage. I would by no means 
discourage the father who has neglected the sub- 
ject hitherto, from attending to it now. I would 
however warn him against the very common prac- 
tice of making it an object of attention only for a 
particular period, or for a few intervals in his life. 
Let him, from this time forward, bestow reflection 
and exertion upon it every day. And this he should 
do for the benefit which the habit will confer both 
upon his child and upon himself. 

It is greatly to be regretted, that while many pa- 
rents overrate the advantages attending particular 
schools, or of merely going through a college, they 
underrate their own powers, and the opportunities 
which Providence has placed within their reach, for 
furnishing their children with much of that useful 
knowledge which literary institutions are designed 
to confer. A father should cultivate a respect for 
learning in his own breast, pay a proper regard to 
those who possess it without abusing it, and daily 
inquire for and treasure up such useful truths as lie 
in his way. This he may do, greatly to his own 
gratification and improvement, whatever be his 
business or his situation in life ; and if he will add to 
this practice one very naturally arising out of it, viz. 
that of aiding and encouraging his children in pur- 
suing the same, he will find by the results, that he 
lays the foundation for making them intelligent men 
and women. It is not saying too much to declare 
that a farmer, or a mechanic, or a day laborer, in 
ever so retired a situation in our country, by faith- 
fully pursuing this course, may give his children 
more real knowledge, even of a scientific and liter- 
ary nature, than some of the children of the weal- 
thy carry with them from the institutions to which 
they are sent. — Indeed, more unfavorable circum- 
stances can hardly surround a child, than those 
which are found in many of the splendid mansions 
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of our countrymen at the present day, even in regard 
merely to their influence on the mind ; and when 
we superadd the tendency of fashionable life to ren- 
der youth irreligious and vicious, we need not won- 
der that so many sink in society by the weight of 
their own ignorance and imbecility. 

In any family where the principles inculcated in 
this book are regarded, where industry, economy, 
prudence, peace and love, are in regular exercise, 
especially if piety be the controlling influence, let 
the pecuniary circumstances, the origin, the con- 
nections, the disadvantages of the parents, be almost 
what they will, their children will be trained in a 
way which has led many before them to high res- 
pectability, intelligence, and virtue. 

Children should be sedulously trained to appreci- 
ate objects according to their real importance and 
value ; and those who are most brought into person- 
al contact with things as they are, have the best 
opportunity to acquire this important branch of 
• knowledge. This is generally the case with the 
children of men in humble life ; while those of the 
rich find it necessary to spend much time in man- 
hood to correct by a course of painful experience, the 
erroneous opinions imbibed in early years. 

Let the father address himself to the task of 
education, by discarding those rules, practices and 
methods, which are founded on certain erroneous 
principles common in the world. Whatever his 
own teachers may have believed, whatever he or 
his friends may have practised, he ought to deter- 
mine that he will proceed on solid grounds ; he is 
imperiously called upon, by solemn duty, and the 
great importance of those results to which his 
conduct will lead, to be judicious in deciding, and 
persevering in execution. 

" Do you love to go to school V 9 is a great ques- 
tion which may be said to be habitually asked by 

thousands of persons, when the child of a friend, is 

12 
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introduced. It is innocent in itself, yet it has 
probably led to many a falsehood, and often brought 
upon those who have spoken the truth in reply, 
much undeserved ' censure. Not to love a bad 
school is not of course a crime ; and how few are 
good ! Many a school is of such a nature that no 
child who loves to improve in knowledge and good- 
ness can like it "Are you at the head of the 
class V 9 " No Sir," has often been given in reply 
to such a question, with a sense of shame too great 
to be overcome by anything less strong than the 
child's love of truth. " Edward is a good boy ; be 
has the highest reward ; lie is the best sobelar in 
the school !" Oh, how untrue such conokwoons 
generally are ! If measured by a fair intellectual 
standard, the highest in a class would often be 
found far behind some younger or more diffident 
child ; and as for moral character, the whole 
system of emulation is much more calculated to 
injure than to improve it, or to give real benefit to 
the mind. 

Such questions as those above, and innumerable 
other bad strokes (if I may so call them) which 
are given during the slow work of education, are 
traceable to some of the common false principles, 
which time and general consent have rendered 
inveterate. Let the good father early consider 
their real nature and tendency, and not wait till 
bitter experience of their results shall convince him 
of what he may learn too late. 

Miss Appleton, in her work on Early Education, 
has happily remarked as follows : " We do not 
desire to present words but things to children. 
The words are the vehicle to convey a truth or an 
image to the place of its destination, which is mind. 
A gentleman waiting for a friend, would be some- 
what surprised and vexed to see his carriage drive 
up to the door empty. It might be a grand 
equipage, but this would be a poor compensation 
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for (he vacancy within. The mind in like manner, 
is continually on the look-out for the arrival of a 
friend. If words are pushed before it, it never foils, 
at first, to look earnestly within and without for 
the sense, which they should carry along with 
them. If this companion be wanting, the mind 
turns away in vexation and disappointment ; until, 
from being played the trick repeatedly, it becomes 
habituated to disappointment, and may then, per- 
haps, amuse itself with looking at the words : as 
an idle passenger gazes at an equipage, careless to 
whom it belongs, and of the merit of the owner. 
But, on the other hand, the mind, rewarded for its 
watching and examination by the meeting with 
tense, where sense was expected to be found, 
joyfully receives and lodges the guest among ideas ; 
where, in so pleasant and friendly a company, new 
ideas are elicited, and improvement is certain to 
follow." 

The great object of education should be the 
heart. If that be neglected, and certainly if it be 
corrupted, learning will still prove a powerful wea- 
pon, it is true : but its edge will be directed against 
what it should defend ; and truth, virtue, character 
and parents may become its victims. On the con- 
trary, make the affections such as they should be, 
and good habits will spring from them, highly fa- 
vorable to the attainment of knowledge; which, 
even if pursued for a time with little success, will 
afterwards be sought, and will ever be applied to its 
proper uses. 

The Father's instructions in conversation at table. 

What can be easier, more agreeable, and instruc- 
tive, than the daily practice of conversing in some 
such manner as the following 1 The father may 
thus convey some useful facts to his little circle, 
without making them feel that they are performing 
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a task. Instruction may be thus communicated, 
which might be esteemed an acquisition even at 
college ; and yet the amount of knowledge convey- 
ed will not be more valuable than the advantage 
gained by thus expelling frivolous topics, or ill-na- 
tured remarks, from conversation, withdrawing the 
mind froga the animal enjoyment of food, and train- 
ing the children to make the time spent at table 
subservient to the cultivation of the social affeo 
tions, and mutual improvement. Let the parent 
duly estimate his own influence at table, and re- 
collect that the heads of the family have all the 
table-talk at their direction. 

But I cannot proceed to give my examples, with- 
out first reminding my readers that the table affords 
great advantages for the inculcation of gratitude to 
the Giver of good, and of those kind feelings and 
polite manners which should be carefully cultiva- 
ted in the family. 

Suppose the good father at his table. The bles- 
sing has ljeen pronounced with reverence, in the 
tone and language of real thankfulness, and tke 
family are partaking of another supply of necessary 
food. There will be a disposition, at least in some, 
to eat as we North Americans are prone to do— too 
fast. There is no meritin saving time in this manner : 
for moments shortened over plain and wholesome 
food, are often the introduction to hours and weeks 
of disease caused by too hasty eating. Meal times 
are not to be hurried over as waste moments. The 
Saviour has set us examples of deliberation, and 
even prolonged remarks at table. It would be well 
if ;the father would for one week refer to passa- 
ges in the Scriptures which record his sayings and 
conduct " as he sat at meat," before be takes his 
seat at the family board, and give a similar exalted 
turn to conversation. 

The father perhaps has made a favorable bar- 
gain, or experienced a disappointment, or is think- 
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ing of hopes or fears, difficulties or injuries, such as 
the world is full of. Let him form the habit of 
banishing such topics from conversation before his 
children, however much disposed he may feel to 
talk of them. Does he want a subject? — what 
useful fact, or creditable deed performed by another, 
or what public blessing have you heard of, since 
you last met your little family circle ? Have you 
had no good thought which may turn your chil- 
dren's feelings in a pure and lofty channel ? — But 
you need not always seek a subject so far from 
home. 

The father takes up the glass of water beside 
him, holds it ta the light, tastes it, looks at it an 
instant, and remarks — "How beautiful and clear 
that is ! If this were the only water ever seen in 
the world, what would people say about it ? They 
would think it very wonderful, and would go miles 
to see it. And what would they say about it, 
John 1 (John and James and Mary may be ques- 
tioned about its appearance and qualities.) Well, 
this water is just as beautiful and wonderful as if 
there were not clouds full and rivers full ; and the 
goodness of God we ought to admire the more for 
sending us so much. What is water good for ? 
Which of you can tell me, my dear children? (To 
drink, to wash, to swim in, to sail in, for fish to 
swim in, for horses to drink, for cows to drink, &c. 
&c. Children will often get much pleasure, and 
show much ingenuity and memory in tracing out 
such a subject.) Where does water come from 
when it rains ? Where does it go to when it sinks 
into the ground — or when it runs down hill % What 
is water called when it runs ? when much of it 
runs together 1 when it stands still in a large hol- 
low ? How do men get over water when it is in 
their way ? (By bridges, boats, ships, steamboats, 
swimming, &c. ; any of which may be enlarged 
on.) What lives in water? How can some ani- 

12* 
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mala live there while others will die if put into it 1 
How are they formed to live in water % 

Many such questions may be asked; indeed, 
when such an interesting subject has been intro- 
duced, the children will make many questions and 
answers themselves, mingling them with little 
anecdotes of their own experience. Each will 
probably be found to have some fact, or opinion, 
or conjecture, to advance, new to the others, and 
thus each will soon possess the views of all. Now 
let the father, if he pleases, propose something for 
them to inquire about in relation to the subject of 
conversation, to be reported upon, to-day or to- 
morrow ; and a course will be begun which in time 
may lead to important results. The inquiry may 
be suited to circumstances, or several inquiries may 
be started, suited to different individuals. A little 
boy may like to know how much a particular 
animal or bird drinks, or how ; whether insects 
need water ; whence comes the dew, &c. An 
(jlder may take interest in ascertaining, from some 
person acquainted with the ocean, the aspects aad 
dangers of the sea, the expedients of human shall 
and science in navigation, or what regions or people 
he has seen on the other side of the globe. All 
these, and a thousand other questions, which may 
grow out of so fertile a subject, are rational topics 
of inquiry ; and the young should have the means 
for satisfying their curiosity thrown in their way, 
and enjoy the approbation of their parents, tohen 
they display interest, perseverance or intelligence, 
in relation to them. 

" Well, children, what was the question yester- 
day V 9 How many a cheerful look, how many an 
intelligent and gratifying reply might this simple 
question produce in the year, around that family 
table where it should be habitually asked ! Play- 
mates, acquaintances, books, every source of infor- 
mation accessible to the children, would soon be 
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under contribution, while their little minds would 
be daily proceeding, at least a little, in a path of 
improvement in which every mind must travel, and 
travel by the exertion of its own faculties, before it 
can become stocked with knowledge or acquire the 
power of using it. A mind not trained to observa- 
tion, is like an eye closed against the light. The 
firet view it gets of the world is of course erroneous. 
A man unaccustomed to reasoning is like a person 
unused to the management of a keen instrument or 
a machine of unknown power. The first experi- 
ment with it is sure to be awkward, and is very 
likely to be injurious to himself or some one else. 
Objects around us, perceptible to the senses, are 
proper subjects to employ the minds of the young. 
Ideas gained from them are just, distinct, and of 
evident utility, and therefore preferable to such as 
are less well defined and of doubtful application. 

The same general course of remark and inquiry 
which may be applied to water, may be extended to 
almost every other familiar object ; and concerning 
' them all the parent can tell something useful, or 
direct the child to make observations of his own. 
Let not the father shrink from any detection of his 
own ignorance. He must readily admit that he has 
not learned every thing, and this he may attribute 
to neglect or the want of opportunity. His example 
will render his children in like manner frank and 
humble of their acquisitions, and incline them not to 
underrate a thing merely because they are ignorant 
of it. The father may sometimes very properly say, 

" Now, Mr. knows more on this subject than 

I do, and I will ask him to inform me of it ;" or, " I 
will look into a book, and read about this, and tell 
you at another time what I learn." 

Since the publication of the first edition of this 
book, I have had opportunities to observe the ten- 
dency of the plan here proposed, in more respects 
than one ; and am, if possible, more confirmed in its 
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favor. The humblest hand, if laid upon the rudder 
of a vessel, may materially influence its course; and 
even a humble individual, by constant endeavours to 
give a better direction to conversation at table, may, 
by small and unperceived degrees, bring the minds 
of others, by the end of a year, to a very different 
point from that towards which they began to move. 
A child of four, to whom the " beauties of water" 
had been represented much after the manner above 
recommended, though not perhaps within a period 
of some weeks, before beginning to eat dinner, looked 
round with a smile and said, " See how pretty this 
water is — Is'nt it clear and good 1 How it runs un- 
der ground into the well, because God sends it for us 
to drink." When the parents commended, a new 
smile expressed the double gratification afforded by 
the natural taste for an unadulterated product of 
creation, on the one hand, and a spontaneous act of 
compliance with parental instruction on the other. 
Who need complain that a good education is expen- 
sive? 

The uses and manufacture of salt, bread, linen* 
knives, dishes, glass, soap, and other familiar objects* 
having been considered on different occasions, with 
the materials and manner of building houses, fences, 
carriages, &c. the father will find subjects multi- 
plying on his hands, and the amount of information 
collected rapidly increasing ; while he will have the 
gratifying reflection, that his children are getting still 
more knowledge than they communicate, and are 
fixing important habits for life. 

Questions for the Father to himself on rising from 
. table. — 1. Have the feelings of any person present 
been wounded 1 If so, how can amends be made ? 
2. Has any absent person been scandalized, or de- 
preciated without good cause and motives 1 If so, 
what should I do ? 3. Has any improper or useless 
topic been introduced ? 4. Has any instruction been 
given ? If so, how can it be extended 1 5. Have 
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both parents properly cooperated to direct table talk 1 
6. In what respects may I do better at the next 
meal? 

A few materials for instruction about Trees, Herbs, 
4*c— Plants cannot move out of their places, and so 
are different from animals, which can. Tfoey grow 
from the inside, by having something pass into them 
from the ground, the air or the water. And in this 
they are different from stones. Look at an animal, 
then at a tree or a weed, and then at a stone — see 
how they are made, and what the animal can do, 
and you can understand this. Animals grow as plants 
do ; but plants have no stomach to keep their food in, 
because it comes to them constantly from the ground, 
through the roots, stems and branches. Animals 
cannot always find food, and must have a place to 
put it into when they get it. This is the stomach. 
Some plants are very much like animals, and some 
like fish ; but generally it is very easy to tell them 
apart. The sensitive plant folds up its leaves when 
you touch it, but it cannot move away from the 
place it stands in, as a cat would do. Many plants 
will grow, or turn their leaves, towards the light in a 
dark room or cellar. Some plants have very curious 
and delicate leaves, and beautiful colors. But when 
you cut open the stem or pull up the roots, there is 
nothing but a mere stick, with holes in it to let the 
sap through. The most curious part of an animal 
is inside, where the bones are jointed to bend in the 
most convenient manner, with the flesh or muscles 
to move them, and the cords, veins, nerves, &c. 
Something very curious is also often found in what 
animals do to live. We must expect then to find, 
that when we come to the master of plants and ani- 
mals — that is man — something deeper yet, which 
is greatest and best worthy of being known. You 
have a soul ; and that is a more curious thing than 
any thing else you can learn about. You should 
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not stop when you have learned of stones, plants,, 
or beasts, but learn more of what is above them. 

First, I shall speak of the Roots of Plants. — Every 
root has something like a little sponge at the end, 
which soaks up the water in the ground like a lump 
of sugar, and sets it going up. There are no holes 
or pores in the root, but only on the stems and 
branches, and these are to let the air in and out. 
The sponges cannot take in water, unless it is very 
thin, for nothing but very small specks go up to 
make it grow ; and water with glue or manure dis- 
solved in it cannot go into them, and is kept out of 
the plant. The stem, branches, and roots, have 
many little pipes running through the whole length 
of them, and have also many little holes between, 
in the wood ; but they are all so small that it is hard 
to find out exactly what uses they are for. It is 
thought that there is a motion inside, which makes 
the holes or the pipes smaller and larger by turns, to 
suck up the sap. But all we know is, that the sap 
goes up and comes down again ; that there is air let 
in and out through the side holes in the tree, and 
that this keeps the tree alive. It is supposed that 
when the tree is very old the motion grows weaker ; 
and when it stops, the water remains in the sponges, 
and then it begins to die. When it has fallen down 
and decayed to dust, then some of it will be carried 
by water to the sponges of other trees. 

There are different kinds of roots : — 1. The brushy 
roots, as in most kinds of grass. 2. The creeping 
root, which is very hard to kill. 3. The tap root, 
like the radish. 4. The blunt root, like the blue 
violet. 5. The knotted root, like onions and pota« 
toes. (These last, however, are really not the roots.) 
Some roots die every year, some every two years, 
and some after many years. 

The leaves of plants are strings of the wood flat- 
tened out, spread apart, and joined together by a 
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thin sheet, which has a green skin over it all. Now 
the strings, great ribs, come out in different ways : 
1. Small ones, from one large one, like a quill. 2. 
All from one place like the fingers of the hand. S. 
From the centre of the leaf. 4. In the shape of a 
foot, as the hellebore. 5. Long, straight veins, as in 
Indian corn, grass, &c. Leaves have small holes on 
the lower side, through which moisture goes out. 
Water plants have the holes generally on the upper 
side. Many leaves receive moisture from the air, 
and help to support the stem with it. 

When a leaf begins to grow too early in the spring, 
in some sorts of plants, it is turned to a kind of hard 
shell, which serves as a covering to a younger one 
inside of it ; and that may afterwards do the same 
to another. That which comes out in favorable 
weather will flourish. 

Buds. — Some buds grow into leaves, some into 
flowers, some into fruit. Buds generally begin to 
be formed in August, and remain through the winter 
without coming out. The heat brings them out, 
and then generally near the end of the limb first. 
They are rolled, folded, and stowed in many curious 
ways. In autumn the sap carries to the leaf-stems 
hard matter which stops the circulation in the leaf, 
and kills it. Some trees are evergreen, because the 
new leaves come out before the old wither. [From 
books the father should derive facts concerning 
stones, animals, &c. &c] 

And it is important to bear in mind, that when any 
particular branch of instruction is pursued by one 
member of a family, it may be participated in by 
others with great facility. An intelligent person, by 
merely employing time well at meals, may some- 
times obtain the principles of a science from a friend 
who is studying it, and who will be pleased with an 
opportunity to converse on the subject which chiefly 
occupies his mind. It should be a regular practice 
with the father, to draw out his guests and visitors 
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in conversation on some useful topic with which they 
are best acquainted, both for their own gratification, 
and for the benefit of the family. And how favor- 
able is such a habit to the cultivation of friendly 
feelings, agreeable and useful recollections ! A child 
from school should be often questioned on the sub- 
jects he studies, in the presence of the other chil- 
dren, and they should be made to repeat the facts 
communicated. 

One principle the parent should always keep in 
view : that of giving his children a just estimation 
of things according to their comparative value. 
And here I would suggest two considerations in re- 
lation to this subject. 1. We underrate things of 
which we are not well informed, while we are apt 
to overrate some of those with which we are but par- 
tially acquainted. 2. We should therefore best guard 
against false views by becoming acquainted with as 
many important subjects as possible. 

I do not speak particularly of science, history, na- 
tural history, poetry, &c. ; for the father who has 
early commenced with the plan here recommended, 
will not need directions for extending it to the higher 
branches. I would however barely remark here, 
that Sabbath conversations should be still more care- 
fully conducted on principles of the same general 
nature, though the topics must ever be appropriate to 
the day. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



INTELLECTUAL INSTRUCTION— continued. 

Conversation in general— Points to be guarded against in conversation— 
Books in a family ttbnury— Impure and frivolous works .to be excluded— 
Fiction— Great objects of instruction— The father may write for the instruc- 
tion of his children— Learning good prose and poetry by rote— Domestic 
instruction in geography, natural history, arts, common life, &c.— Chil- 
dren's compositions, journals, fee. 

With regard to instruction, in a country where 
the means of communicating it are generally so 
easily obtained, the principal questions, it might be 
thought, should arise in relation to the sorts of 
knowledge to be conveyed to the mind at different 
ages, and the methods by which it should be con- 
veyed. Every parent is interested in many other 
means of instruction beside schools and books ; and 
it would be very improper to confine our view to 
these alone. What is to be said may be ranged 
under the following heads : Conversation, schools, 
books, newspapers, apparatus, associations. 

Conversation. The use of conversation, as a 
means for the instruction of a child, may be begun 
very early, and should always be continued. How 
many thousands of ideas do we derive from the lips 
of others, even when we are not addressed ! The 
mind of a child has different states — sometimes it 
receives and retains ideas almost unconsciously, 
which at other moments might be presented to it 
in vain. This is the fact with mature minds also 
to a great degree : for our thoughts are often fixed 
on something else, when conversation fails to at- 
tract our particular attention. Children often un- 

13 
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derstand things which parents suppose to he far 
above their comprehension. They sometimes re- 
ceive ideas which they have no words to express, 
and see through the attempts made to conceal to- 
pics from their apprehensions. " I remember/ 9 said 
an individual, * my playing repeatedly on the floor 
in the presence of older persons, and understanding 
what they were speaking of, although at the same 
time I was chiefly engrossed with toys ; but when- 
ever they spoke low or rapidly to prevent me from 
comprehending, it at once attracted my curiosity, and 
lowered my opinion of their discernment and. sinceri- 
ty. No father is perfectly safe in saying things in 
the presence of a child above two years of age 
which he would not have it understand ; and it is 
well to observe the practice of reserving for another 
time everything of that nature. Young children 
will sometimes repeat the words they have heard; 
hours and even days afterwards, though they have 
seemed entirely engrossed with something else when 
they were spoken. 

Conversation in the presence of children should 
be on useful topics, varied and cheerful, but never 
about them, unless it is conducted with great cau- 
tion. By proper attention, a parent may render 
conversation in the family one of the most delight- 
ful and effectual means of education. He can 
thus inculcate and exemplify such principles in 
this volume as he approves, and as many more 
good ones as he can discover. 

We may here briefly mention some of the evils 
to be avoided, and urge parents assiduously to cul- 
tivate the best habits in their daily conversation, 
for the express benefit of their little oties. Let the 
father and mother impress themselves deeply 
with the importance of this means of education, 
and unite in watching over themselves and each 
other, with a constant and critical care. Let them 
agree, 
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1. Never to speak for the sake of talking. 

2. Never to speak ill or disparagingly of another, 
when the duty to do so is not perfectly clear. 

S. Establish such a habit, that when there is 
any excitement of feeling, the first impulse shall 
be to be silent. 

4. To put the best construction on words and 
conduct. 

5. To speak of what is useful. 

6. Never to indulge in any thing coarse or vul- 
gar even in a slight degree. 

7. Never to border on irreverence to sadred 
things. 

8. Never to argue except for the truth. 

9. Strictly to observe the rules of courtesy. 

10. To respect grammar and taste. 
Conversation, being a means of instruction 

which is ever at our command, and borne with us 
wherever we go with our children, is worthy of 
great attention. It should be an early study with 
the father to familiarize himself with the language 
tf childhood, which is indeed worthy of study on 
account of its curious and valuable traits, independ- 
ently of the important uses to which it is to be 
nade subservient. When acquired, a facility of 
conversing with children may be turned to account 
in many ways, which we must leave, in a great 
measure, to the sagacity of the parent and the end- 
less variety of circumstances continually present- 
ing opportunities to resort to it. In the preceding 
chapter will be found a sketch of table talk, and 
remarks on other branches of conversation, from 
which the reader may judge of the general views 
of the author. In the last chapter some hints on 
schools may also be found. 

The books and other publications to be introduced 
into a family, should be examined or inquired after 
with peculiar care. The idea that children should 
have various views oniroportant subjects submitted to 
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them, that they may make their own choice, is very 
dangerous to be acted on, if applied in such a manner 
as to leave them in doubt concerning the opinion of 
their parents, or to lead to the belief that they are 
regarded with indifference. Happy is the family 
which possesses a well selected library, appropriate to 
the improvement of parents and children, in constant 
use, and carefully kept in order. When the father 
is absent from home he may ever tak'e pleasure in 
the reflection, that some of his favorite authors are 
pursuing the course of education he has established 
in his family circle ; and while he is among his chil- 
dren, he finds ever at hand a supply of the materi- 
als and implements most convenient for use in prose- 
cuting it himself. But let him admit no book into 
his collection which opposes his own avowed princi- 
ples, or intimates a taste in its owner different from 
that which he inculcates. Every thing immoral and 
gross should be especially excluded : for how would 
it weaken a child's respect for his father, and di- 
minish his confidence in his sincerity, if searching 
through his library, to read, in one of the volumes 
treasured there, such sentiments as are found in 
parts of Shakespeare, Swift, Byron, Moore, and too 
many other authors, retained in elegant and popular 
editions, in defiance of decency and common sense? 
I do not doubt that many a parent has lost, unac- 
countably perhaps to himself, by some such acci- 
dent, an influence over his child which he would 
not easily regain ; while, on the contrary, to meet 
with nothing exceptionable would be eminently cal- 
culated to enchance a regard for the parent in the 
child. 

Mr. Mosquera, late president of Colombia, once 
said to a friend : " While I was in Europe I pur- 
chased a library ; and it contained not a volume of 
Voltaire — not a line — not a word. Do you ask me 
why ? It was for my children." 

The child cannot appreciate the father's estima- 
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tm of an injurious work because it is " complete :" 
bk views of evil are decided and uncompromising — 
exactly such as we all should carry with us through 
life, and which nothing can impair, without doing 
serious injury to the individual. If he could not 
obtain purified editions, if he could not procure any 
author whatever free from every trace of pollution, 
he should make up his library without it. Some 
might consider it incomplete : they should rather 
congratulate themselves on its more valuable quality 
of being free from a plague spot, which might infect 
those minds, to secure the purity of which is the 
principal object of the whole family system. 

Frivolous works should also be excluded, and 
especially those fictitious productions, which incul- 
cate false and exaggerated views of the world and 
of man. The Arabian Nights, Tales of the Genii, 
and the old fashioned novels generally, are to youth, 
what Tom Thumb, Bluebeard, Peter Wilkins, 
Fairy Tales, &c. are to children. They pervert 
the taste, excite the imagination, and misdirect the 
feelings, in a degree, and with numerous evil effects, 
which few duly appreciate as they deserve. Some 
of them are peculiarly calculated to effect one of 
the most baneful results of a faulty education : viz. 
to form strong and. enduring associations between 
the beautiful scenes of nature, and corrupt thoughts 
and immoral propensities. How unfortunate is 
such a result ! How opposite to the objects we 
propose to the good parent assiduously to pursue ! 
How dangerous not only when abroad in the world, 
but even while within the sound of the voice of 
instruction and prayer, are influences so powerful 
aadtSo iojurious ! On this subject many probably 
might speak from experience. I knew a person 
who lost years of useful reading through an un- 
happy, devotion to these and similar works, and 
formed numerous unfounded ideas of himself and 
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others, of life and manners, of duty and happiness, 
with which he had long to contest, and from which 
others as well as himself have since been sufferers. 
All works of such a tendency should be scouted. 
I am not prepared to condemn all fictions, but 1 can 
say that children naturally prefer truth, and, until 
their natural bent and just taste are affected by oth- 
ers, the greatest argument that you can raise 
against a book is that it is not true. If I could 
have my own wish, no child should ever be pre- 
sented with one, at least until he is old enough to 
comprehend the motives of the author, and to un- 
derstand that it it' toot the practical falsehood he 
might suppose, because it is an avowed fiction. I 
would have the experiment tried, at any expense, 
of withholding fiction from the young, that we 
might see the results of one generation fed only by 
truth. If any works of imagination are harmless 
as well as useful, such are those of Mrs. Hannah 
More, and of a few other similar authors, which 
present fictitious characters and scenes, founded 
on fact, expressly for useful ends. Such are 
Scott's novels among a different class of writing. 
Experience and close observation, however, lead 
us to admit, that the evils arising from an indulged 
fancy are so serious, that we must expect a finer 
taste, more solid progress in useful knowledge, and 
much better regulated feelings in a person trained 
up on plain truth, than in one accustomed, even 
though but in a small degree, to the regions of 
fancy. 

A study far life. From the earliest moment 
when a child begins to open its ear to instruction, 
from the period when it becomes capable of under- 
standing the simplest narrative, he should be re- 
irded as entering upon a course of study in the 
iriptures, which is to have no end but with his 
life. And to encourage, facilitate and render eflec- 
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tual this most important branch of pursuit, atten- 
tion, labor and time must be devoted. The parent 
must study it faithfully himself, and daily too : 
not merely reading it with an indifferent air — but 
feeling and expressing interest ; often alluding to 
what he has read, as what he continues afterwards 
to reflect upon ; inquiring sometimes with earnest- 
ness for light upon some allusion or doctrine ; and 
occasionally repeating with fervor, in the presence 
of his children, passages appropriate to the circum- 
stances in which he iB placed. Is he joyful, or in 
sorrow, in sickness or health, poverty, wealth or 
mediocrity, he should have passages at command 
applicable to his case. And in seasons of calamity, 
when he will be most likely to pursue the course 
here recommended, how instructive may be the in- 
imitable exclamations of prophets and patriarchs, 
the saints and the Saviour, flowing in softened tones 
from his lips! A father's voice melted down by 
sorrow has peculiar influence oa the ear of a child; 
and I have known a case, in which the very ex- 
pressions of one have been distinctly remembered, 
with the tones and attitudes and tears, without 
any efforts on the part of the child, for more than 
thirty years. 

The exultations of St. Paul (Rom. 15, &c.) may 
thus be in some sense imparted to a child's mind, 
and his heart may be made to glow with one of 
these coals from the altar. Let it be tried, though 
it be but once. Teach the child its own power of 
warmth, make it feel the glow of the real, divine fire, 
though but for a moment. It will never be forgot- 
ten. Because we may listen with coldness, think 
not that the young and tender heart will of course 
do the same. 

The study of the Bible is promoted in various 
ways ; some of which are noticed in different parte 
of this bode It is important that the father should 
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be reminded every day that it is to be in fact a 
study for life. . If it is, be may be satisfied that not 
only the character, but the intellect and the taste 
of his child will be grounded on the best founda- 
tion, superior to the whole range of classical learn* 
ing. 

The simple truth is, that our children need to 
know themselves, their Maker, their fellow men, 
and the natural world; and that for all these 
branches of knowledge ample provision is made, 
which is accessible to each of us, in this free and 
Christian country.. The parent has only to perform 
his part aright, and no resort need be had to the 
complicated machinery which is so often called in- 
to use in education. The word of God must be 
our chief guide, as it will direct us in forming cor- 
rect views from what we can see in ourselves, in 
others, and in creation. Good people must be our 
assistants in the task, by their example, advice, 
writings and cooperation. And with such instruc- 
tion as we may derive from our intercourse with so- 
ciety, and the history of past generations, and such 
success as we may hope for from the blessing of 
God, we need not feel that we are deficient in 
means, or destitute of encouragement. The ob- 
jects of education are matters of fact; and we 
should beware how we bring falsehood into compe- 
tition with truth before our children's eyes. - 

The Bible should be always presented as the 
book of the highest value in every respect, and con- 
nected with every department of education. Guard, 
carefully guard your children from imbibing any 
idea of its inferiority to what are called classical 
books, in wisdom, taste or refinement. Such im- 
pressions are too strongly conveyed by our general 
system of education. As one means of counter* 
acting this, teach the antiquity of the Old Testa- 
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) Alc»u8, Sappho, 
> Ariachreon, 
) Solon, Pythagoras, 

Simonides, Confucius, 

JEschylus, 

Pindar, 

Sophocles, 

Kuripides, 

Socrates, be 

Polybius, 



Plutarch, 



Plautus, 
Terence, 
Cicero, J. Caesar, 
Sallust, Horace, 
Virgil, Cornelius 
Nepus, Livy, 
Pliny the younger. 



A father or mother may very cheaply cultivate 
literary taste in the family, as well as confer in- 
struction, and communicate pleasure, by the occa- 
sional use of the pen. If the father, for example, 
has any facility in writing poetry, nothing can be 
more welcome to his little circle at home than the 
reading of a few lines, never so simple, on the 
birth day of the mother, or of one of the children, 
or descriptive of some pretty object, or interesting 
event. The influence of such a practice I have 
witnessed with great pleasure in the family of an 
excellent friend. He once spent a whole day, on 
a solitary journey, a thousand miles from home, in 
singing and reciting some of the annual poetical 
effusions of his father, which recorded many past 
family scenes. Prose maybe so managed as to 
answer the purpose nearly as well ; and the prac- 
tice of keeping a little journal in travelling may be 
particularly recommended. Even if a few notes 
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only are made, to be filled out in conversation at 
the fireside, several advantages may arise from it ; 
one of which is, that the 1 children will perceive 
that the father's thoughts ate often at home, 
and on them, even while he is far distant. Such a 
composition may be easily converted into a family 
lesson for instruction : notice may be given that at 
such a time in the evening the journal is to bo 
produced ; and maps being opened, the father may 
proceed, and afterwards ask questions, and reply- 
to queries in his turn, on geographical points, or 
natural history, scenery, manners, &c. &c And 
in subsequent life how interesting, instructive and 
useful may such little family records become, to 
those engaged in their collection, or to a future ge- 
neration. 

It is highly useful to store the memories of the 
young with good pieces of poetry and prose : passa- 
ges from the Scriptures, and hymns, for religious 
objects ; and fine verses or rhetorical prose for the 
inculcation of important sentiments, or the cultiva- 
tion of style. Even good maxims and pert^ent 
proverbs are well worthy of the parent's attentkm. 
No one can foresee how many forcible practical les- 
sons may be derived from such a stock in future 
life, or what important actions may be the result 
The parent should also occasionally iepeat passages 
from memory, for instruction, interest and amuse- 
ment ; and sometimes quote wise sayings in appro- 
priate cases, that the children may learn how to 
use the materials and weapons they are furnished 
with. 

I would recommend it to every father, on the 
opening of the Spring, to endeavor to afford his 
children the natural enjoyments appropriate to the 
season, according to their ages and sexes. If these 
enjoyments can be agreeably associated with useful 
labor, it would be gaining a double point. If the 
father has a garden, he should early mark off a 
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bed or a corner for each of the children, direct them 
how to turn up the ground, giving reasons for it, 
and enlarge, if he can, on the principles of agricul- 
ture, its useful results, our dependence upon the 
products, and its beneficial influence on health, the 
mind and the feelings. The care of the soil should 
be represented also as an evil compared with the 
higher employments for which man was destined in 
a state of original innocence, although a blessing 
when connected with our present condition ; and 
its tendency to invigorate the body and mind, to 
give pleasure, respectability and wealth, should be 
shown. The children should be supplied with 
seeds, encouraged to plant and water them, and to 
reflect as well as to read and converse on subjects 
connected with agriculture. 

Exercise — Instruction in the open air. The child 
is seated on a bank of grass. Whatever may be 
the distant objects that present attractions to the 
father's mind, probably the little one will be atten- 
tive only to those immediately around. He feels 
the shade, he sees the bright light of morning, or 
the darkening shades of evening, and if old enough, 
will be more or less tranquilized or excited by 
them : but it will first be by such portions of light 
and shadow as they throw upon the broad leaves, 
or clumps of bushes, or tender blades of grass almost 
within reach of the little foot or hand. These, and 
many other objects of nature, affect the feelings of 
the young more favorably than we commonly sup- 
pose. If we will but read our own impressions in 
such scenes in childhood, we shall become better 
guides of our children's minds and hearts. It is 
questionable whether gold or diamonds, pearls or 
rubies, can ever appear to a miser more perfectly 
brilliant or beautiful, than some of those gay and 
tempting fruits and berries which the hand of 
Providence bangs upon the pear and peach tree, 
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the raspberry and currant bush, the strawberry vine, 
or even the wild thorn. Even the humbler black* 
berry and whortleberry bushes, may boast of much 
beauty, especially when their fruit is wet with rain, 
or contrasted with the shining drops of transparent 
dew. 

Even the uniform hue of a blade of grass, the 
delicate texture of many common plants, attract 
the attention for a time ; and their organization 
is so various as to reward alone, for half hours 
at a time, the curious child who will remain occu- 
pied without other business, and not alone in soli- 
tude, if permitted to examine their structure, and 
conjecture in silence at the uses of the parts. 
Children seem to be formed for botany. They en- 
ter themselves spontaneously and early among the 
students of that science. We may see a similar 
propensity, indeed, towards other branches of natu- 
ral history : but all others do not offer equal facili- 
ties for their investigations, and they therefore early 
pursue them according to their opportunities. We , 
must not entirely condemn them for every tendency 
to destroy the nosegays placed in their reach, nor 
hunt in their hair for the organ of " destructive- 
ness." They are disposed to pursue the now ap- 
proved method, by dissection, for in relation to this, 
as well as other subjects, the human mind proves to 
have been constructed only on the principles of 
analysis and synthesis. How, in the face of all 
this, philosophers have so long proceeded in direct 
opposition to nature, it might be curious to inquire. 

Children may be taught much geography at 
home, at an early age and with great facility, by 
having maps hung where they can see and study 
them daily, especially, if frequent recurrence be had 
to them by the parents, to point out the scenes, of 
interesting events. I would begin to teach geogra- 
phy by making a child tell what is on the different 
sides of the garden, yard, or even room, and enu- 
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erating the objects it contained, their forms, size, 
uses, origin, &c. Geography cannot well be sepa- 
rated from every thing else, and climate, soil, ani- 
mals, vegetables, minerals, &c, aid in fixing each 
other in the memory. Then the child may be made 
to describe a neighbor's garden, or field, and to com- 
pare the two, with the animals, trees, flowers, &c. 
which they contain. After this his views may be 
extended farther ; and at the close of a walk he may 
be asked what he has observed in relation to fields, 
gardens, farms, &c. How much is a tree worth 
which bears such or so many apples? Why are 
sheep so carefully tended 1 What are their enemies % 
&c. A child by walking up and down a hill, will 
learn the meaning of the words, "acclivity," "moun- 
tain," &c, and he should be made to observe a brook, 
pond, &c, to get distinct ideas of what is signified by 
geographical terms which are usually taught by rote. 
If a youth has once got an intelligent idea of a farm, 
its soil, productions, inhabitants, stock, tillage, &c, 
he will be well prepared to extend his views by de- 
grees over the world. If to such knowledge of a 
small tract of country be added that of things con- 
nected with the state of society, he will have begun 
at the right place his study of nations. And chil- 
dren have a strong as well as a most reasonable cu- 
riosity, to learn the causes of the moral phenomena 
they daily witness. A few words will satisfactorily 
explain to them the uses of roads, carriages, nume- 
rous implements, animals, &c. /And why is it not 
of importance to let them know the reasons why we 
enjoy so much security at night, and why there is 
any thing to guard against ; by what power we hold 
our property ; how laws operate unseen but effectu- 
ally in some familiar cases ; how a seal on a letter 
becomes a security ; how individuals have risen to 
great influence in society ; and why others are less 
esteemed, 
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On any of these subjects short remarks or essays 
may be written with great advantage. The power 
of writing well is very valuable, and cannot be ob- 
tained without practice. It is a good habit to re- 
quire the children to write a little daily on domestic 
or other subjects. 

Nor should the faculty of speaking well be for- 
gotten. Good habits of pronunciation, accent, em- 
phasis, and grammatical construction, may be better 
taught in the family than they are in most schools. 

A boy while receiving his classical education is left 
too much to form his own opinions of the usefulness, 
the object3, the practical applicability of what he 
studies. It is desirable that he should be informed 
in general terms at least on this point, that he may 
be encouraged to exert himself; and still more that 
he may not imbibe the injurious idea, that what is 
useless may be worth acquiring for show, or for some 
purpose not understood by his parents, or his teach- 
ers, who put him at the task, and therefore of ques- 
tionable value. 

I would say to parents who have not the inten- 
tion or the opportunity to give their children an ac- 
quaintance with the classical studies, "that many of 
the advantages which they can confer on such 
as pursue them faithfully may be secured by 
means within their own reach. Our own lan- 
guage, if studied as carefully as Latin or Greek, 
may be made perhaps even more serviceable in show* 
ing the philosophy of human speech ; all the histo- 
rical facts, and many of the poetic beauties, obtained 
from ancient books, may be got from translations ; a 
far more precise and practical knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of republican government than mere books can 
ever give, may be derived from verbal instruction on 
the powers of our own officers, the manner of per- 
forming elections, transacting public business, the 
uprightness and intelligence which ought to prevail 
among a people and their magistrates, with a littlt 
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pains to show such living examples as town meet- 
ings, the conversation and actions of men, frequent- 
ly offer, even to the humblest persons in society. 

Whether one travels in his own country or in fo- 
reign lands, one of the greatest safeguards of time 
and character is to go provided with a plan. It is 
desirable that a father, before setting out, should fix 
on specific objects of inquiry or attention for the em- 
ployment of his leisure, in each place he expects to 
visit, and provide a memorandum book in which to 
note down, however briefly, important facts and sug- 
gestions. 

A father who sends off his son for a distant city, 
or country, without indicating objects of attention to 
Mm on his way or after his arrival, may expect him, 
at best, to derive but a small portion of the benefit 
from his journey which he might derive ; but he who 
provides him with a written list of questions to an- 
swer, accompanied with such notes as may prove in- 
structive, has put some means of self-instruction in 
his hands, and guarded him against many tempta- 
tions. This principle may be early introduced, by 
proper attention to suggestions made in another 
chapter on esftly practical instructions in geography, 
the arts, &c, and practice will render such a system 
fiimiliar. 

A child should not be allowed to imbibe false 
ideas of the proper ends of the learning or know- 
ledge he may acquire. We run great risks, in many 
schools and colleges, of becoming conceited with li- 
terary honors, or of mortification and disgust if we 
do not obtain them. We are too much exposed, 
also, to form selfish views, to select selfish objects of 
pursuit, and to render life a mere race-course or 
battle ground, on which we see nothing desirable 
but our own exaltation. To counteract this propen- 
sity, which may be discovered in every breast, the 
principles of the Gospel must be constantly brought 
in. Every acquisition recommended to a child, 
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should be represented like a new talent, as valuable 
on account of the benefits which result from its use. 
The good of those around, the real advantage of so- 
ciety, the happiness of men, and the honor of God, 
should be perpetually held out as the objects to be 
aimed at in life ; and the more clearly a child can be 
made to perceive the beneficial tendency of his exer- 
tions, the more likely will the parent be to meet suc- 
cess in giving him a lofty aim. 

After the period of business has passed, or a day, 
a month, or a year hae rolled by, we may often feel, 
while reviewing it to select some instructive lesson 
for our children, that after all its seeming import- 
ance while it was passing, its chief value lies in 
what it affords at this time. If we, have been pros- 
perous in our labors we must sometimes acknow- 
ledge that the rich instructions which remain are of 
more real value than the money we have amassed. 
If we have been chagrined by ill success, we 
may still sometimes be permitted to see that we 
have accomplished a little for our children ; we may 
realize, as we recount some simple tale at the door 
or the fireside, that they have secured some useful 
result — a morsel of instruction, or tn improved 
model in their father. Thus we may console onr- 
selves, and find room for gratitude, amidst the 
turmoil and agitations of life : for while we, like 
the sailor, are laboring in vain among the storms, 
the waves will thus sometimes throw up on the 
beach something of value to the little ones who 
remain in quiet upon the shore. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



SOCIETY, AND ITS INFLUENCE ON EDUCATION. 

Advantage* offered by the state of society in our own country— Public cele- 
bration*— Training days— Exhibitions of children— Celebrations appropriate 
to an intelligent, virtuous and Christian people — Duty of fathers in fostering 
literary societies— Safeguards against intemperance and crime— The neigh- 
borhood—How to be regarded— Habits of loving neighbors— Petty jealousies 
—Social intercourse — Influence of Sabbath Schools, religious and charitable 
associations, on families. 

Evert good father, as one of the preparatory steps 
to forming a plan of education, should take an in- 
telligent and enlarged view of society. His chil- 
dren must be in some manner connected with it : 
they cannot live independently of it. At every pe- 
riod of their lives they must more or less sympa- 
thize with others, as well as derive more or less 
knowledge from them. There are so many ways 
of learning and teaching, that we often receive and 
communicate ideas without observing it ; and we 
are so much affected by those around us, that any 
of us might have been materially different from what 
we are, in mind, heart, or habits, if we had been ac- 
customed to a different society. 

I wish the father to become early and permanent- 
ly impressed with the fact, that we enjoy most im- 
portant advantages in this country for the training 
of children. There are no fixed artificial classes or 
ranks, which cause so much estrangement among 
fellow citizens in many other countries ; and there 
are no restrictions to prevent the parent from pur- 
suing any system he pleases in training his chil- 
dren. All professions and trades also are open and 
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free ; and knowledge is easily accessible by persons 
of every class. But however much might be said 
of the peculiar advantages we enjoy, it is probable 
that but few fathers would be able fully to realize 
their own comparative advantages, for want of 
acquaintance with the disadvantages of other lands. 
But let us consider how far we may turn to account 
the means offered by our numerous religious, moral, 
and literary societies. 

Children have such lively sympathies, that they 
hardly ever fail to feel strongly on subjects which 
are the common topics of conversation, especially 
when there is much attendant visible movement or 
exhibition. Military displays are no doubt injurious 
to them, by producing an excitement without any 
defined object, and leaving the mind with nothing 
satisfactory, instructive or useful, to fix upon. The 
impressions thus made upon the feelings of the 
young are, besides, not on the whole agreeable. 
Let any father recall the species of intoxication 
with which he was sometimes seized on a training 
day, and the state of exhaustion and disaffection in 
which he has sometimes found himself after it has 
passed. But when to mere frivolity are added the 
scenes of irregularity and vice, which are too often 

{presented to the view of children, it must be al- 
owed that periods of military display are not de- 
sirable occasions for them. 

Public exhibitions and days of national festivity 
are to be approved of: but the objects should be 
appropriate, and kept distinctly in view, while the 
mode and means should be becoming a Christian 
public. Most happily we have abundant means 
to render them interesting and improving to the 
public. It is desirable that they should offer an 
opportunity to every class in society to act some 
part, or to derive some benefit from what may be 
done. Wherever we can make children participa- 
tors in a proper manner, the opportunity should got 
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be lost. There is no more delightful sight than a 
collection of well-behaved children in a public 
assembly, or moving in procession. To parents 
the sight of one such display may afford interest 
enough for a whole day ; and as the children will 
be sure to engage in it with great pleasure, the 
chief part of society is thus at once provided for. 
There should always be some address or exercises, 
calculated to present the value or importance of 
some great principle ; and it will not be long, it is 
to be hoped, ere we shall do justice to the fine arts, 
and add the attractions and instructions of painting, 
sculpture, music and poetry, to our civic public 
occasions. 

The annual exhibitions of Infant and Sabbath 
schools, if properly conducted, will afford a source 
of rational entertainment to the young. Parents 
should not lose the opportunity which such occa- 
sions will present, of placing in merited contrast 
these pure, rational arid beneficial public amuse- 
ments, with some of those whose character and 
tendency are of the opposite nature. Literary 
associations, appropriate to the state of things 
around, may and must be patronized by the intel- 
ligent parent, if he would expect to secure to his 
children all the advantages which society is able 
to confer upon them. Library companies, reading- 
rooms, (not mere news rooms,) public cabinets of 
minerals, plants, shells, &c. ; lyceums, athenaeums, 
&c.j should exist in every neighborhood ; otherwise 
the tavern, oyster cellar, confectioner's shop, refec- 
tory, porter house, or something worse, will tempt 
and receive at least the young around us, and 
mark plague-spots upon one youth after another, 
whose infection will spread far and wide. It will 
be no consolation to us that the leaven has operated 
for a time imperceptibly. We know the nature of 
such moral malaria, that it rises like an invisible 
flood, and may invade any dwelling ; and it is our 
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duty to prevent its very existence. Probably 
thousands of youths might have been saved from 
ruin, by the mere fact of having been furnished 
with a respectable place of resort for their leisure 
time. Every clerk and apprentice, as well as every 
other person in the neighborhood, should have 
access to a public room, supplied with books, maps, 
pictures, &c. and have a right to a seat in it during 
good behaviour, and compliance with the rules. 

Respectable company, useful occupation, and 
comfortable accommodations, in such places, with a 
sense that his conduct would be observed, could not 
fail to impose useful restraints upon him, and to 
afford him great facilities for intellectual improve- 
ment. 

Public lectures on popular topics are also very 
useful to society, and should be furnished by asso- 
ciations of parents. In many places they are given 
gratuitously. 

The necessary expenses of such operations as 
these are very small. Many lyceums in our coun- 
try furnish a course of lectures each winter at the 
expense of from half a dollar to two or three dol- 
lars to each member. 

Such means as these must be used to give full 
success to moral societies, especially to temperance 
associations. The principle is the same as that on 
which a good man would act who has rescued a 
friend from intemperance. He takes care to fur- 
nish him with respectable associates, and interest- 
ing and useful occupation for his leisure ; and this 
is exactly the object of library companies, public 
lectures, lyceums, &c, in a more general applica- 
tion. If public authorities would establish such 
means by law, they would soon save a great deal 
of the cost of courts, prisons, poor houses, hospitals, 
&c. But legislators, as well as lathers and citi- 
zens at large, have formed habits of being pound 
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foolish, and it is very difficult to make them despise 
penny wisdom. 

Neighborhood. A father may avail himself of 
many opportunities offered by a neighborhood, in 
the education of his children. He ought however 
to become well informed of the habits as well as 
principles of tbose with whose children his own 
may associate, before he too far encourages their 
intimacy. Nothing but what is very decidedly 
bad, or in total opposition to his own views on im- 
portant subjects, ought to be allowed to prevent 
intercourse. We must expect to find imperfections 
as well as to exhibit them ; and if they fall under 
the observation of our children, we may use them 
as occasions for warning. In general the young 
should be brought up with the most friendly feel- 
ings towards neighbors, and discouraged, by exam- 
ple and precept, in every disposition to dislike, dis- 
parage, envy or despise them. 

Here will often be woik enough for an attentive 
parent. But never let him forget to begin with 
training the feelings in his own breast. If they 
are kindly and affectionate, lenient, forgiving and 
benevolent, towards those who dwell in his neigh- 
borhood, he may calculate with confidence that 
his children will be young philanthropists. Then 
let not an unnecessary word of blame fall from 
your lips against those around you. They must 
be frequently subjects of conversation. Human 
minds, unfortunately, are generally ill stored with 
more important or more interesting topics of medi- 
tation than what are presented to their eyes ; and 
these employ a great part of our thoughts and con- 
versation. It is of great consequence, of far greater 
than many fathers will be easily led to suppose, 
that children should be brought to respect and love 
their neighbors, so far as they may fairly be re- 
garded as objects of respect and love. 

The father is deeply interested in exercising 
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such feelings towards those around him, on his 
children's account as well as his own. Our happi- 
ness and our moral improvement greatly depend on 
the nature of our prevailing dispositions ; and what 
can be more agreeable and useful to the heart, than 
to cultivate high and pure affections towards those 
for whom we must of necessity feel something or 
other every day and many times in a day 1 How 
different must the account stand at the end of the 
year, of the man who perpetually blames his neigh- 
bor for the most trifling thing he does, and his who 
habitually in looking upon him, loves him. 

Now, the neighborhood, as furnishing opportuni- 
ties for training the affections of our children, and 
fixing their ideas of characters, is a far superior 
practical school to that which is offered by any 
course of biographical reading with which we can 
furnish them. Yet it is a lamentable fact, that 
some parents, who could comment with admiration 
on the qualities of some of the fabricated heroes and 
heroines of fiction, of a winter evening, will spend 
no little part of the winter itself, and perhaps of the 
whole year, in suspecting the intentions, perverting 
the motives, words or actions, of living persons 
around, whose lives and characters might often fur- 
nish most interesting and improving lessons for their 
children. Let the good parent then, on looking upon 
the neighborhood, adopt the principle of magnifying 
virtues, and excusing, palliating, or at least forgiv- 
ing, faults. 

A boy once lived some months in a family, in a 
country village, where he never heard the master or 
mistress indulge in any ill-natured remarks about 
any of the neighbors. When therefore he met them, 
(as he afterwards remarked), he had no prejudices 
to prevent him from enjoying all the kindness they 
offered, or to make him anticipate ill treatment or 
evil intentions ; and be ever after bore a gratifying 
recollection of them. 
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To give the other side of the picture, let the father 
recall, if he can, what it is to be feared most of Us 
will find little difficulty in recollecting, a family, in 
which it has been the practice to satirize or asperse 
other people. The ill effects of this habit there has 
been reason on many occasions to deplore. I would 
Dot judge too hardly of those who have indulged this 
propensity in their early life, for it is doubtless owing 
in part to the too influential example of older per- 
sons engaged in their education. How little does 
an individual sometimes imagine, that extensive evil 
may be produced by indulging in the practice of 
making ill-natured remarks ! Yet how easily may 
a parent, or a friend, or a nurse, under particular 
circumstances, so speak and so act, in the presence 
of children, as to incline them to be censorious, jeal- 
ous, envious or suspicious of their neighbors through 
life ! They will insensibly copy the manner of look- 
ing round with a significant smile, a toss of the 
head, or a curl of the lip, as a visiter leaves the room, 
or as a kind-hearted neighbor says or does some 
friendly thing in a particular manner. They will 
perhaps get the same proverbs or depreciating com- 
parisons on their tongues, or a supply of perverted 
motives, ready for use on all occasions. Connected 
with this habit we often find personal vanity, or fa- 
mfy^pride, which are among the weakest passions 
Wft can ever show. When this union exists, you 
may bid adieu to good neighborhood, and the bles- 
sings you ought to derive from it, as well as confer 
upon it. 

In connection with the recommendation above 
given, of cultivating kindly feelings towards neigh- 
bors, it may be very proper to point the parent at 
the habit of praising and complimenting each other, 
so dangerous among the members of a family. I 
will not enlarge upon its nature or tendency, but 
only remark, that it is possible for the members of 
such a family to suffer for life in consequence of it. 
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In social intercourse, that spirit should reign which 
would make the most perfect harmony with your 
family system ; — the spirit of true love, or, as it is 
translated, Charity, which thinketh no evil — the 
spirit of a sound mind. 

That we think no evil, should be shown in our 
comments on our friends after parting from them. 
Others should not hear us make remarks indica- 
tive of a suspicious or perverting spirit. On the 
contrary, though an equivocal remark may have 
fallen from one of them, or a slighting action or 
look have been observed in another, we should 
spontaneously attribute it to inattention, oversight, 
thoughtlessness, or misapprehension ; at any rate, 
we should use such exculpatory or forgiving re- 
marks as these : — " My friend has a hasty temper, 
such as mine has been, or might have been ; he is 
liable to trials, or may be, from which we are thus 
far exempt. How soon I may be so tried I know 
not ; but I should apprehend my inability to bear 
them with equanimity. His temper is ardent ; I 
know his warmth aad impetuosity — perhaps he is 
now asking forgiveness of Him who has power and 
will to pardon." 

As to the spirit of a sound mind, how few of us 
have it ! Some of us are apt to think we ^possess it. 
In youth, when we are learning, but have not pur- 
sued the acquisition of knowledge so long as to as- 
certain that it is unlimited, we are apt to think 
that an immense distance is passed when we have 
stepped from one set of ideas to another. If we 
compare ourselves with others who know less, espe- 
cially on our favorite subjects, we are tempted to 
entertain the idea that we are the people, and that 
knowledge will die with us. But every year, if not 
every day, shows us that our conclusions are erro- 
neous, our anticipations vain, our valued . acqui- 
sitions of little or no use, and our fancied solid 
foundations, changeable and uncertain. What we. 
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believe now we once disbelieved or decried ; what 
we may hereafter enjoy, we now perhaps dislike. 
We have often the disgust, in the morning, to find 
the world, ourselves and our condition, appearing 
very different from what they did in the evening, 
and the mortification to reflect at every disappoint- 
ment that it is according to the course of human 
aflairs. What is our life, but a series of mistakes ? 
The father should recollect, that society will of- 
ten be performing its parts on his children while he 
» otherwise employed ; and so far as he is able he 
should endeavor to give its influence such a bias as 
may prove useful to them. Children are necessari- 
ly left much of their time in the company of other 
persons, and must be influenced by their conver- 
sation. It is very desirable that his own character 
should be respected by all ; for the children will be 
very likely to discover how he is esteemed by 
others. A sensible and virtuous man needs not only 
to be benevolent, but to be courteous. Bad manners 
often bring ridicule even upon those whose excellen- 
cies are acknowledged, and excite a degree of con- 
tempt which is not always easy to conceal. Let the 
father, then, for his children's sake, be particularly 
careful to command the sincere respect and good will 
of those with whom they are to mingle, and ever 
treat them with such manners as shall be agreeable. 
Great influence will be exerted upon a child, by 
keeping up an intimate connection between the 
family and Sabbath schools, and Bible classes ; 
and by having some individual an active member 
of the Bible society, Tract, Missionary, and other 
societies, which now perform so much of the good 
done by our countrymen at home and abroad. The 
feelings which such combined labors produce, the 
knowledge of important facts which they diffuse, 
the maturity of mind, elevation and expansion of 
heart and systematic habits which they cultivate, 
form a rich treasure which should be carefully 
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divided among our children. And this may and 
will be done, to a great extent, and almost of course, 
if we and our families are connected with those 
associations. How many materials will thus be 
furnished, in the course of the year, to the stock 
which is to compose the topics of fireside and table 

talk! 

After what has been said in other chapters, con- 
cerning the selection and use of such materials, it 
will be perhaps unnecessary here to occupy more 
time with this important subject : but the intelli- 
gent parent will find, the more he turns his attention 
to the advantages thus offered by society in the 
education of his children, that every day and every 
hour will disclose some way of availing himself of 
them. 

In the improvement of the state of society, too, 
he will find he has a most deep and immediate 
interest; and while such men as Douglas and 
Dick, on the other side of the Atlantic, are writing 
on the means by which its condition and influences 
may be purified and exalted, it is to be hoped that 
American fathers, on whom devolves the task of 
practically effecting the desired object, may realize 
the superior advantages they possess, and engage 
in the undertaking on the best principles, and 
without delay, and proceed in it without discour- 
agement. 
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BiUSIC, POLITENESS, PUNCTUALITY, fcc 

The cultivation of music in the family— Vocal music— Its importance as a 
mease of discipline and instruction, as well as a source of enjoyment— Na- 
ture prompts to cultivation of vocal music— Almost every child capable of 
learning to sing— The musical machinery of the throat — Singing schools 
useful, and worthy of patronage— Musical instruments for children— False 
views of politeness— Good manners— Practical training— Systematic be- 
neficence— Example— Instances to illustrate. 

Vocal music should be cultivated in every fami- 
ly as one of the prominent objects ; and this on 
account of its value in several points of view. The 
mere enjoyment to be derived from the practice, 
may be regarded as of secondary importance, when 
compared with its use to the parent as a means of 
instruction and discipline. Those who have not 
reflected as much on the subject as it deserves, 
may not have observed in how many ways it may 
be rendered subservient to these ends. 

1. Vocal music is well calculated to subdue and 
banish those petty passions and feelings of disaffec- 
tion which so often mar the peace of the family 
circle. If children begin to feel fretful, or if any 
member of the household has brought to the fire- 
side any jarring influence ; or if the father himself 
feels something of the agitations or vexations of 
business from the world in which he has mingled, 
let an appropriate air or hymn or two be early 
sung. How sweetly, how spontaneously do hearts 
melt into harmony, when the voices begin to ac- 
cord ! If there be any parent who has never 
made the experiment, let him try it at the first op- 
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portunity. If he does not find vocal musk an in- 
fluential and a useful friend in his little kingdom, 
I can hardly recommend it to any comrMtr pacifi- 
cator. 

2. Singing greatly aids instruction. In exerting 
discipline, as above mentioned, it of course teaches 
the heart; and when frequently practised, the 
education the affections receive is of great impor- 
tance. But to intellectual instruction also it af- 
fords material aid. When, a child has learnt a 
song relating to any subject, how deeply and vividly 
are impressed upon his memory the subjects to 
which it relates ! And it is an important advan- 
tage that the impression is agreeable, being asso- 
ciated with sweet sounds and harmony, and fre- 
quently with the recollection of the friends or 
scenes present when it was learnt or repeated. It 
would therefore be worth the trouble to teach even 
common things by the aid of songs. Barbarians 
have usually found poetry and music the wings of 
historical knowledge, and have sometimes applied 
them to other subjects. In civilized countries, 
where books perpetuate facts, songs are still much 
employed to reach those who read little, and to 
carry thoughts and feelings farther than they 
would otherwise go. We must call in every faculty 
and every proper invention, to promote education ; 
and this powerful principle should form a prominent 
feature in our plan. 

By means of vocal music, we may also lay the 
foundation for much benefit, as well as much en- 
joyment, in later life. The songs learnt in child- 
hood recur to the mind thousands of times in sub- 
sequent years, and are always preferred on account 
of the recollections they awetken. Perhaps there 
are no other means by which the same effects may 
be so easily and so certainly produced. When 
impressions have been thus made* the. child is en- 
gaged to work, in his parents' stead, for his own 
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improvement, through life, Memory, when wakened 
by harmony, like that you have cultivated at 
tone, wSi revive in your mind the words as well 
as tones, and bring up the pure affections, the peace 
ttd enjoyment, the principles and examples which 
now surround your children at the fireside, perhaps 
long after, and far away, whatever changes may 
have befallen you or your home. I could mention 
the feelings expressed by an American in Holland, 
on hearing a song sung on a journey, and a hymn 
in a church, such as he had learnt at home ; but 
how well known are the fondness of the Swiss and 
Scotch for their own music, and the vivid impres- 
sions it revives of their country, that is, of their 
homes and friends, when heard in a foreign land ! 
There are, happily, many little songs for children 
now current in our infant schools, set to lively aits, 
and these are generally well worth teaching, as 
they relate to some useful branch of knowledge or 
art, or inculcate some good sentiment. We are 
■till unhappily very deficient in songs for youth 
and manhood, becoming a Christian, a virtuous and 
an intelligent people ; and as for national airs, there 
are few, if any, in existence in the United States. 
These it is to be hoped we may hereafter produce — 
certainly one good one would be worth scores of 
such as we usually import, and foolishly render 
fashionable. 

The child should be carefully guarded against 
corrupting and even against foolish songs. Many of 
those which will fall in their way are in miserable 
taste, most are insipid, and some directly injurious 
and even immoral. In respect to this subject the 
parent is liable to great difficulties, and may need 
to practise much watchfulness and independence. 
One of the best precautions is to store his children's 
minds early with as many good songs and hymns, 
anthems, &c, as possible, that their good and cul- 
tivated taste may reject the bad and the frivolous. 

16» 
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We should not endure the connection of music or 
poetry with any thing coarse or vulgar, but insist 
that they be applied only to what they were de- 
signed for : viz. the beautiful in nature, the useful 
in art, the pure in character, the unblemished, the 
good, and the truly excellent in every thing. 

Music is one of the first things for which a child 
expresses a fondness. The tones of the human 
voice, when affected by tender parental feelings, 
are by nature melted into melody, as if expressly 
to gratify this early taste, and convey consolation 
and peace to the babe. It is therefore very good 
advice to the mother, who is called to some distance 
from her little child by domestic duties, occasionally 
to speak to it in an endearing tone. When chil- 
dren begin to like "jumping," that is, motion with 
the aid of their parent's hands, it will be often 
found that they move their limbs in time with 
singing. Even when creeping on the floor, 1 have 
seen a child of ten months stop on hearing music, 
laugh for joy, and move his body backwards and 
forwards in time with the instrument or the voice. 
It is a very common, and a very injurious error, 
to suppose that music is natural but to certain per- 
sons. This has denied the benefit of it to many, 
for life. Whether all children might not be taught 
to sing correctly and to enjoy music, is still doubted. 
It is certain from many experiments, that the ex- 
ceptions are at most very rare. In an Orphan 
Asylum in Germany, not more than one or two 
were found among two hundred ; and similar evi- 
dence is found in our infant schools and juvenile 
concerts in the United States. Let the parent then 
take it for granted that bis child is capable of being 
taught to sing, and proceed in training it daily, in 
the full confidence of success. 

No one can consider the wonderful, ngenious and 
delicate arrangements made in the human throat 
for the production of musical sounds, without think- 
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iog it inexcusable to neglect their use. Ad enlarge- 
ment of the throat, or a cavity of two or three inches 
in dimensions between the top of it and the root 
of the tongue, is lined with membranes, so stretched 
that the air passing through them makes a sound as 
through the reed of a clarionet. By gently grasp- 
ing the upper part of the throat, and speaking a 
word or sounding a single note, the vibration is felt. 
This would be a curious instrument, even if it ad- 
mitted of no variation of sound : but it is furnished 
with five cartilages, which contract and expand the 
cavity at pleasure in different ways, so as to give 
different vibrations, and of course different tones. 
In this small space, then, in the throat of every hu- 
man being, is an instrument with a compass of from 
..two to three octaves, which has the command of 
,* every semitone and subdivision of note, swell, trill, 
. &&, and not 'necessarily exposed to the imperfec- 
tions of artificial instruments, but so sweet, rich and 
clear, when well used, as to be the highest standard 
of comparison in these points for the flute, clarionet, 
piano, organ, &c. Let the wonderful qualities of 
this instrument but be considered, let it be observed 
how dexterously even the most ignorant of music 
manage it in conversation, and how easily a little 
ehild is able to use it, though it is entirely conceal- 
ed from sight ; and then tet us but consider that one 
great object of its construction was that it should be 
employed in sounding the praises of its Creator, and 
in sending pure feelings and holy thrills to every 
heart within hearing, and we cannot feel indifferent 
to the cultivation of vocal music in our families. 

A single sweet and correct singer, by a little daily 
practice, is often able to train many others in this 
exalting and delightful art. Singing schools, how- 
ever, are generally very useful in cultivating the 
taste and the powers ; and these should be carefully 
countenanced and encouraged, when judiciously 
conducted, as a harmless and useful public amuse- 
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ment Probably those only who have attended them 
in youth can fully appreciate the gratification and 
benefit they may confer. How many of those evil 
tendencies are avoided, which are found in assem- 
blies of the young, collected for the display of dress, 
manners or beauty, and where there is a want of 
every rational object 1 It is probable that much 
good has been done by the public, as well as the 
private cultivation of singing, which has not been 
traced to its source. Instances might be mentioned, 
in which it has seemed to be the only bond of re- 
straint to persons prone to vice or frivolity, while it 
has cooperated with the good parent in his exertions 
to shut out evil influences from the society around 
his little flock. 

Perhaps every child, at some period or other, has 
a desire to use some musical instrument. In this he 
should be encouraged, and should be furnished with 
some one which he may use. It should be one from 
which he can draw notes, and correct ones too ; and 
then perhaps the plainer and cheaper it is the better ; 
they will enjoy a jews-harp, or an JEolian harp, very 
much. The child should be permitted to make his 
own experiments for a time, and receive aid only 
when he desires it, as with a string stretched be- 
tween the window sashes, &c. He cannot at first 
understand the use of the usual process of initiatory 
instruction, and will be more in danger of total dis- 
couragement if required to make dull monotony, or 
discords, when he is seeking for melody. 

Charity. — One of the great duties of every person 
is to give, and this we should chiefly endeavor to 
teach by example. No one can perform the com- 
mands of Jesus Christ, who does not live, to a great 
degree, for others. In giving, we must consult our 
power and means ; and we may give different things, 
but must be careful to give nothing bad — not a bad 
word or look or example. 

I am to speak now of giving things of use to the 
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poor. To be able to do this you must be industrious 
and economical, to have enough to support yourself 
or family, and something more. You ought not to 
give before you pay your just debts ; for then you 
give* away your creditors' money, and not your own. 
I hope I speak only to those who are independent 
enough not to spend more than they earn. Now, 
you may probably expect to have the poor, and per- 
haps the suffering, about you in the winter. They 
will probably wan€ fuel, food and clothes. It is ge- 
nerally best not to give money : they are tempted to 
purchase useless or hurtful things with it. You are 
always safe in giving coarse but warm clothes — 
plain and wholesome food, in a form which will ren- 
der it unsaleable, and fuel when they have none. 
You are safe also in giving advice with it. It is a 
duty to take so favorable an opportunity as giving 
offers, to direct their thoughts to the Giver. 

Aft it is to be part of your plan of life to give to 
the poor, it should be also a part of your practice to 
make your money go aa far as possible. If you live 
in a city, put up rather more fuel than you will want, 
at a season when it is cheapest, and you may give 
two sticks instead of one when the prices are high. 
You should also buy some warm cloth, flannel, stock- 
ings, _&c. in summer, and lay them by for winter. 
In giving food, rice is very cheap, wholesome, pal- 
ateable, and easily cooked. A little meat will make 
a meal for many persons, if boiled into soup with 
vegetables. You may have more food cooked than 
your family want, on purpose to send some to the 
poor, to whom it is much to save the expense of 
cooking. 

All these things are simple, but they are worth 
thinking of, and are not always thought of at the 
right time. 

Oood Manners, so much and so lamentably neg- 
lected at the present day, the father should culti- 
vate with double diligence, because the general 
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neglect of them will most counteract his exertions 
whenever his children mingle with society. Let his 
house be a place where good manner^ in the high- 
est sense of the term, shall ever prevail. Let him 
not lay too much stress on particular forms or ad- 
dress. Manners, founded on the principles of the 
Gospel, — love to man mingled with the love of God, 
and an intelligent mind — will be the best, the only 
truly good manners he can establish. Ah, how pi- 
tifully do those parents mistake themselves, as well 
as their children and the world, who expect to have 
manners formed at dancing schools ! It is their 
own fault if their children's manners are not well 
formed ; and they betray their own superficial views 
of the subject, by so greatly overrating its mere ex- 
ternals. 

Manners are properly the type of character : they 
profess to be the glass through which the heart and 
mind, the feelings and thoughts, are seen. As such 
they should ever be considered ; and whoever trains 
a child to consider them in any other light, runs the 
risk of training him to deception. As the Christian 
character is the most lovely and sublime, the mari- 
ners of a Christian should be the best ; and this may 
be inculcated in the following manner. 

" John and Caroline, did you see Henry come 
into the room just now V 9 " Yes sir." " Did he 
come in properly ]" " No sir. He came in speak- 
ing loud, and went up to the fire to warm his hand?, 
standing before mother." " Why should he not do 
so V 9 " Because you and mother have told us to 
treat older people with respect." " What is it to 
treat them with respect ?" " To behave like a good 
child— To mind them and please them." 

" Come here, my children, and I will tell you 
something about good manners, or treating other 
people with kindness and respect. You should al- 
ways treat people so, because you are told, and be- 
cause it is right. Every body should do so, whether 
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they are told to or not. Henry came into the room 
as if he did not care for any body but himself. Is 
he so good or so wise that nobody else is worth 
thinking off* " No sir — he is not wise at all, or 
bat very little." " A little boy, children, cannot 
know as much as a grown person, he has had so 
little time to learn ; and if he says he thinks he 
knows more, he seems the more foolish for that. 
Now, if Henry had thought that other people were 
wiser than he, would he have wished to interrupt 
them in speaking by making a noise V 9 "No sir." 
u Well, besides this, do you think Henry acted as if 
he loved himself or other people best V 9 " Himself. " 
a Why would you think so V* " Because he went up 
to the fire, and stood where he could warm himself 
best, without caring whether he kept the heat from 
others or not." " That is wrong, and every thing 
like it is wrong, because we must not love ourselves 
best. Whom should we love best ?" " God." 
" What does the Bible say about it V 9 " Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God, with all thy heart," &c. 
" How much are we to love other people V 9 " And 
thy neighbor as thyself." " Now, children, if a boy 
or girl loves other people as well as himself, will he 
show it in what he does V 9 " Yes sir." " Henry, 
go out of the room, and come in again as a boy 
should do, if he loved us all as well as himself. 
John, go and see if you can do it any better. Caro- 
line, you may go out and come in like a good little 
girl." 

u Now, my children, don't forget to enter a room 
in this manner. Come in politely, and come in 
cheerfully. Those who love God often think of 
him, and it makes them smile to think how good 
he is. Some good people think of him a hundred 
times a day, and more ; and some think of him 
almost the whole time. This gives them a cheerful 
countenance. And whenever they meet the friends 
whom God has given them they feel happy. Good 
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people then should be cheerful as well as polite. 
But some people think that politeness is nothing 
but making bows or courtesies, laughing, talking 
gaily, or paying compliments — that is, saying things 
which are not true, or which are foolish, .to 
make others think themselves better, or wiser, or 
handsomer than they are. All this is wrong ; and 
so it is to think that a person who has not good 
manners may get them by going to a dancing 
school. I have known persons who could dance, 
bow, talk, &c. who had no true politeness at all. 
They had not that love to God or for other people 
from which it grows. Those who send children 
to dancing schools to learn good manners, are like 
a gardener who would expect a flower to live with- 
out a root. Paying compliments and making bows 
are not so much like good manners as a parrot's 
jabbering is like speech. They are a mere trial 
without succeeding. False manners may look like 
good ones at first, but they are counterfeits, and 
meant only to deceive. I will ask you questions 
about manners another time. Don't forget what I 
have said to you." 

On another occasion, the father may teach bis 
child to hand or take a thing politely, at table or 
elsewhere ; to forbear to interrupt or ridicule another, 
even one younger ; to treat a servant with proper 
kindness and regard ; to hand a chair to a friend 
or stranger ; to entertain a visitor by showing 
objects of interest, engaging in sensible or religious 
conversation, singing with readiness when requested, 
&c. &c. The children may be occasionally made 
to criticise each other's manners, and to express 
opinions on propriety in particular cases, though not 
with any asperity or desire to procure blame. Mu- 
tual improvement must be the great object held up 
to them in all their criticisms on each other ; and it 
will be well often to comment on the happiness of 
a family where every thing is conducted, on the 
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principles of the Gospel. In such ways, as in 
many others, the children may be made powerful 
assistants to the parents in all departments of family 
instruction and discipline. 

Examples of hospitality may be read from the 
Scriptures with great interest ; as the few first ver- 
ses of Genesis, xviii. and xix. ; and such passages 
as indicate the politeness and refinement of the pa- 
triarchs, prophets and apostles. Language being 
one important branch of manners, will go far to 
convey just ideas on this subject ; and the mildness, 
affection and sweetness, of St. John, as well as the 
warmth of Paul and Peter, cannot be listened to by 
children without their imbibing very correct ideas of 
the feelings which ought to regulate their inter- 
course with others. Above all, the example of the 
Saviour should be particularly dwelt upon. 

All violent passions should be avoided, and espe- 
cially personal conflicts between children, partly 
because they ruin good manners. 

Systematic beneficence is a branch of education not 
to be neglected. As the studies of the philosopher 
become in a degree uninteresting and useless with- 
out the experiments of the laboratory, so the most 
important lessons in sentiment and manners lose 
much of their attraction and use unless put into 
practice. The benevolence of the Gospel is preemi- 
nently active ; but the cold approbation of duty, and 
the habit of admitting obligation without complying 
with it, is pointedly reproved as opposed to the 
spirit of obedience. The question always should be 
— which did the will of his father ; not who first 
understood or promised to perform it. The parents, 
being active members of some beneficent society, 
and practising charity to the poor, and kindness to 
all, as they have opportunity, will early initiate their 
little ones into the ground-works of the science, 
(if I may so express it,) by their example and con- 
versation. How delightful is every step in such a 

16 
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process ! How gratifying to train our children not 
only to will, but also to do, according to the good 
pleasure of their Heavenly Father ! 

A child should early learn that its parents 9 minds 
are often employed in studying what will tend to 
promote the good of the poor, the ignorant and the 
vicious ; and that the task of preparation to go 
abroad, is performed for some object consistent with 
the solemn duties enjoined upon him in instruction. 
A mother should be particularly regardful of the 
manner in which her children will be struck with 
her motives in her visits abroad, as they see all the 
details of preparation, and naturally regard them as 
important. If a parent would see himself in a faith- 
ful mirror, let him listen to the playful imitations of 
life and manners sometimes given by his little child 
— he will find his actions and words repeated, and 
those motives professed, which perhaps he has 
scarcely acknowledged even to himself. A simple 
inquiry made aloud, on going out, may give aa 
useful impression : " what good shall I try to dof 
or, " let me think — I am going to leave my dear 
children ; now what is it for ? It is to see Mr. or 

Mrs. , one of the good and wise friends God 

has given me." And other questions and remarks 
of a similar nature may well be occasionally ex- 
pressed aloud on returning, to show that the duty 
and pleasure of doing good have an active influence 
on your life. 

Another useful influence to be exerted by such 
a plan, is, to lead children to an acquaintance with 
the modes of doing good, the plans and operations 
of useful assoc itions, the details of institutions, 
and the circumstances of people in society. 

A little girl of three and a half, whose father 
taught a class of young children on the Sabbath, 
found a source of much occupation and pleasure in 
hearing the little anecdotes he brought home, as 
well as in being" consulted on plans for their instruc- 
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tion and benefit, in visiting them at school, and in 
going through their exercises. She often received 
a lesson with peculiar interest because it had been, 
or was to be, tried with the children ; and she 
sometimes would tell on which side of the door 
she would have her seat when she should be old 
enough to teach the poor, where she would range 
her pupils, and place her apparatus, and what she 
would reply or direct, under given circumstances, 
in cases of instruction or discipline. As a peculiar 
privilege she was once informed that she might give 
a warm garment to one of those poor children in 
the winter ; and probably enjoyed at least as much 
in anticipation as if it had been a promised toy or a 
" pretty frock" for herself. The object of her 
benevolence was one day brought before her, that 
she might realize that tattered clothes, worn out 
shoes, and sorrowful looks, were more than fancied 
evils. She conferred her gift, to all appearance 
with feelings of a higher order and more worthy to 
endure, than many of those early impressions which 
are usually made upon the infantile heart. Another 
child, when about the same age, having become 
accustomed to hear much of charitable societies, 
associated the idea of a formal social meeting only 
with that of working for the poor, instruction or 
worship, closely connected all these objects with 
the common duties of life, and had already begun 
to cut paper patterns for garments for the needy. 
Once, after walking about a crowded room, she 
turned and said— " Mother, I'm tired of being 
at the S'iety." This indicated her presumption 
that there was no such thing practised as large 
assemblages of people without some object of evident 
use. And would it not be of great use to children 
to have such ideas implanted, and fostered by ex- 
ample] 
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VARIOUS TOPICS. 

System— Honeety— Punctuality in paying debta— Independence— IUiwtraUoB— 
Caution to wealthy part«t»— Bookkeeping— Public offices— Serrante—Ter- 
rifying children. 

It is of great importance that the father present 
a good example in regard to comfort in all his ha- 
bits of living, foresight, and regularity in providing 
for his family, cheerfulness and uniformity of tem- 
per, good manners, correct language, and fair prin- 
ciples of dealing. From such examples, however 
humble be the circumstances in which they are ex- 
hibited, the child wilP more probably imbibe corres- 
ponding habits, than from any other method of 
teaching — habits of vast importance in life, and of 
incomparably superior value to every thing which 
wealth and honor can bestow. 

Let your children be sometimes present while 
you are making purchases, especially of persons of 
a different manner of life from your own. They 
may learn more of the father's principles of dealing, 
from witnessing a bargain for a house, a load of 
wood or a basket of eggs, than from listening to 
ever so many lessons on honesty, or reading all th6 
books he may place in their bands. Some chil- 
dren, with too much reason, think their parents 
have one system of morals for profession, and ano- 
ther for practice. This is in fact sometimes the 
best construction that not only judgment but cha- 
rity can put upon inconsistencies which pass under 
their eyes. 

Punctuality in paying debts ; how important is this 
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practice, under all considerations ! How many a 
loose principle has grown out of its neglect ; how 
many an honest man has been disappointed and 
distressed through means of it ; how many sons 
have made bad calculations, and have grown im- 
provident, extravagant, and regardless of the rights 
of others; how many have sacrificed respectability, 
comfort, the reputation if not the character of hon- 
esty; how many have been ruined, who might 
trace it all to the bad example shown them in 
youth. A delay of payment beyond the time ex- 
pressed or understood in the bargain, if willingly 
made, or through want of proper precaution or 
self-denial, when viewed aright, includes the prin- 
ciple of dishonesty, and should be so regarded. 
Let there be no relaxation, no want of decision on 
this subject : it may be the undoing of a child. It 
is true that in some instances a bad example may 
work its own counteraction ; but this is not to be 
often expected. A man who was in possession of 
about sixty thousand dollars, which he had acquir- 
ed by industry, honesty and economy, once said, 
that he learnt to keep out of debt by witnessing the 
miseries to which his father reduced himself by 
want of punctuality in paying ; and resolving to 
avoid a similar course, to this resolution he attri- 
buted his success in life. 

A love of honest independence, is a quality which no 
child can be safely deprived of. It will act in many 
ways in which none but a close observer will be 
likely to detect it. It will influence one favorably 
in the selection of companions, in fixing habits of in- 
dependent thought, industry and economy ; it will 
habituate him to entertain correct views of things, 
according to their comparative importance ; and, in 
whatever circumstances he is placed, will lay the 
foundations of comfort, respectability and happiness, 
for himself and his family. The consistent conduct 
of a man who lives on this principle, is of real value 

16* 
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in society. He should be respected for it, and made 
an object of particular regard to our children. 

How easy it would be for any of us sometimes to 
give the following direction to conversation in our 
families. — We may suppose that little John gives us 
an opportunity to introduce it, by saying : 

" Father, I never saw so coarse a coat as Mr. 
Wheatfield had on to-day." 

" Well, my son, it is a very warm one ; I saw it 
myself. What did you think about when you saw 
it?" 

" Why, father, Henry laughed at him for it. I 
didn't laugh, sir, because you tell me never to laugh 
at people ; but I thought it was a very strange look- 
ing one." 

" Well, my son, it is a little strange ; but Mr. 
Wheatfield has a very good reason for wearing it. 
Pll tell you something now that is worth hearing. 
Listen. There is a man who works very hard every 
day on a farm, and brings potatoes and many other 
things to sell to get money to pay for clothes, food, 
books, &c. for his children. He sometimes can 
hardly get money enough to pay for what he wants, 
but he never will get any thing unless he can pay 
for it : for he says that be would rather get along 
with a little, if it is his own, than use what does not 
belong to him. He says nothing belongs to him 
till he has paid for it. For fear that he should not 
be able to lay up a little money every year to be pre- 
pared against sickness or death, or that he should 
not have it in his power to pay for something neces- 
sary, he generally wears clothes which cost but 
little. That man is Mr. Wheatfield ; and this is the 
reason why he had that coarse coat on to-day. 
Now tell me, which is more respectable, a person 
who does all this with these feelings, or one who 
wears a fine coat which he has not paid for, and has 
taken no pains to pay for 1 Which would you ra- 
ther be like ?' 
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The habitual exercise of sound judgment and 
good common sense, with independence, especially 
where moral considerations are concerned, is a most 
important thing. Let the father show its practical 
value, as occasions present themselves ; and let him 
often think aloud, on particular subjects, to accus- 
tom his children to the process : as, if he have pro- 
mised to meet a person, and is told that he may ex- 
cuse himself for failing to do so : he can say — " He 
thinks I promised it ; if I do not perform it, he will 
think I have broken my word. Besides, he may 
have put himself to much inconvenience to meet me 
— now what ought I to dot Why, certainly, I 
must do as I said." 

Expectations of inheriting wealthy have proved ruin- 
ous to not a few children, and of lasting injury to 
many. It is generally more difficult to train the 
children of wealthy parents to habits of humility, 
study, economy and industry, than those of the poor. 
The utmost care must be used to inculcate just views 
of property. But how can this be done by the fa- 
ther, if he keeps up the pursuit of money like an 
endless fox chase, and every day is as much excited 
as a hound at the view-holloa ? 

Moderation in the estimate, use and pursuit of 
wealth, a humble and cheerful submission to every 
loss, an habitual preparation for those changes of 
fortune 7 to which all are liable in our country, and 
of which we have so many examples, occasional 
remarks to and before one's children on its uncer- 
tainty, its insufficiency to confer happiness, its im- 
measurable inferiority to the enjoyments of good 
books, friends, Christian society, and above all, 
communion with God and the enjoyments of hea- 
ven : — by these means, far more than by any course 
of instruction, command, or harsh measures, the 
child may be guarded against those lamentable, 
those ruinous effects, which too often flow from an 
early education among wealth, pride, ignorance, 
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and indolence. I would place in their true contrast 
before the eyes of the young, the superior value 
of those virtues we often find in humble life, where 
the widow and fatherless are not denied the richest 
blessings of a Christian and enlightened society. 

Book-keeping. Children should be early instructed 
in keeping accounts, as one means for rendering 
them economical and prosperous in life. The prin- 
ciples of this art are so reasonable, and the results 
of its practice so satisfactory, that while it renders 
one methodical, it may contribute to his amuse- 
ment. A boy or girl should have a certain sum of 
money to spend by the week, month, or year, ac- 
cording to the age, if the parent be able to appro- 
priate it, or else should have some branch of care 
or labor by which property would be produced : 
and in all the disposal of it should be required to 
keep an accurate account. Whatever the child 
has, he should be taught to regard a portion of it 
as regularly and unreservedly due to some benevo- 
lent object ; and in giving charity, a child should 
always have to practise some self-denial. He 
should give of his own, and thus deprive himself of 
something. It should not be merely his father giv- 
ing through his hands, for that will not be his own 
gift. At the same time, the motive to withhold 
should not be too strong : for then it would have 
been better if the duty had not been required of 
him. 

The points I would here present, are indicated 
so clearly in the following suggestions communi- 
cated to me by an affectionate and attentive 
mother, that I insert them here, although the case 
does not come directly under the head above intro- 
duced. 

When a child goes to school with something to 
eat in the interval, give him rather more than 
enough for himself, with an understanding that he 
will be allowed to give something to a school-fellow, 
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as a reward for his own good behaviour. He 
should have a large supply, so that hunger may 
not compel or tempt him to be selfish, as thai 
might impede the formation of generous habits, so 
important, so delightful, so indispensable in educa- 
tion. On his return from school, share in his plea- 
sure, and rejoice, that while you pursue such a 
course, you are effectually thrusting the selfishness 
and low pleasure of eating into the back-ground, 
where it belongs. Happy the parent, if he can 
thus tread down this one of the pestilent weeds 
which have rendered thorny the way of many a 
traveller through the vale of tears. 

The keeping of an account of expenses and re- 
ceipts will afford many opportunities for questions 
and suggestions on the proper use of money, the 
tendency of industry, foresight, economy, &c. &c. ; 
the way to avoid poverty, the real value of property, 
its abuses, and many other subjects, in which chil- 
dren should be well initiated, to save them from 
pride and extravagance on the one side, and from 
indolence, carelessness and dishonesty, on the other. * 

Public Offices. The good parent will feel pecu- 
liarly solicitous to guard his sons against that petty 
ambition for distinction, which public offices excite * 
in some men. He will wish by all means to guard 
against consequences so fatal to peace and to cha- 
racter, as those which have often followed the 
indulgence of this passion. As offices are open to 
persons of all classes in our country, it should be 
regarded as a general duty to prepare the young to 
exercise discrimination, and to prefer good men> 
and at the same time to be ever on their guard 
against the fascinations by which they may be 
tempted. 

The father may occupy a public office ; in that 
case he will need to take peculiar care, in order to 
show his children with what disinterestedness, 
virtue and humility, an important trust may be 
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executed. If he possess the stern integrity without 
which he has no business with public affairs, the 
display of it to his children will give the impression 
of a faithful magistrate, and tend to render them 
good citizens. The seeking of office for any selfish 
end should never be approved: the public interests 
should be spoken of as of great and solemn import, 
and vastly transcending any private concern. The 
character of a good magistrate should be dwelt 
upon, and honored : while the paltry and corrupt 
politician and office-seeker, should be held up in 
contrast, with contempt and detestation. The 
character and life of Washington should be familiar 
with every child, particularly every boy, in the 
United States. They should be taught to recount 
the story of his receiving the appointment of General 
in Chief from the Congress at Philadelphia without 
solicitation, and his declaring that he did not think 
himself worthy of so great a trust. They should 
also be able to narrate an account of his prevailing 
on the army at New burgh to disband at the close 
of the war without their pay, and his resignation 
of his commission. In all these deeds he should 
be praised . as a real hero, and should be placed in 
contrast with bloody conquerors on the one hand, 
and on the other with the false-hearted, selfish 
deceivers of their countrymen, who will even use 
language like his without a single one of his noble 
and patriotic feelings. How rich an opportunity 
may the father here find, to show how the purest 
patriotism flows from the spirit of Christianity ; and 
how glorious is that religion which, with one 
simple doctrine, that of pure love to God and men, 
would lead us to happiness in this world and the 
next, and make us the best friends of each other. 

A parent should be the adviser of the child, and 
is designed to be so by Providence ; and it is gene- 
rally owing to some neglect of duty if he be not 
competent to direct him ia his youth, and to advise 
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him in manhood. This does not of coarse preclude 
the father from consulting with friends : on the 
contrary, it requires it. But there is a great dif- 
ference between the views with which different 
parents apply to friends for advice. While the light- 
minded, inconsiderate or ignorant father puts the 
treatment or the destiny of his child at the disposal 
of another, who may be visionary in his views of 
education, or ill-informed of such circumstances as 
the parent ought to know, the judicious parent 
forms views of his own, founded on distinct grounds, 
and seeks only information on some collateral sub- 
ject, or desires only a revisal of his own arguments, 
or to ascertain the conclusions of a virtuous and 
sagacious mind, that he may avoid error in a case 
of peculiar importance. 

Going to a trade. It is an interesting, because an 
affecting and important period in the life of a boy, 
when he leaves his father's house, to engage in 
business. Some go to academies, college, or private 
teachers : but the great mass are sent to learn 
useful trades. In general the same great measures 
are to be taken by fathers under any such circum- 
stances, to guard against the new dangers which 
may be apprehended, and to secure to the son the 
advantages which are aimed* at in making the 
change. The time was, when the parent could 
look for only a particular class of means, to secure 
a departing son against exposure when removed 
from his sight. Good advice, a Bible, and a bles- 
sing, generally comprised all the gifts of the good 
parents described to us in the English moral narra- 
tives we used to read. But now, a youth can be 
consigned to the guardian influences of the Sabbath 
School, the Bible or Tract or Temperance Society ; 
and, in not a few instances, advantage may also be 
taken of some of the moral or literary associations 
which are happily extending their roots and branches 
over the country. 
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Let the father whojanticipates a future separation 
from his eon, seriously consider the manner in which 
such societies operate, both directly and indirectly, 
upon young men. He will find that while the 
personal character of a member is improved by his 
attention to the duties he assumes, he is insensibly 
raised higher and higher by the general improve* 
ment taking place in his associates, and in the tone 
of society. Attachments are at the same time 
formed, with young friends who are likely to exert 
a favorable influence through life ; and mind, heart 
and manners, receive useful impulses which cannot 
well Le calculated. The youth may not be able to 
trace such effects to their causes ; and possibly may 
sometimes feel a temporary disaffection with such 
association to which he belongs; but the father 
should be more sharp-sighted, and realize that they 
are powerful cooperators with him in the work of 
education, especially when the son acts at a distance 
from parental oversight. These influences should 
be carefully kept upon the youth in the place to 
which he removes. The family or society which 
he is to enter, may not be such as the parent would 
have them : but if the son appears among the active 
friends of knowledge, beneficence or religious in- 
struction, on his first entrance into the place, he will 
be surrounded by many safeguards, and be furnished 
with inestimable advantages for self-improvement 

" Henry ," the father should say, " let me know 
in your first letter about the Sabbath School, the 
Bible class, the library, the lyceum," &c. &c. 

Servants. One most fertile source of injury to 
children is found in servants. I was going to say 
bad servants : but much harm is done in education 
by ignorant, careless, superstitious, ill-educated ser- 
vants, who are not vicious, but often well disposed 
and even conscientious. We find the ill effects of 
the influence of servants chiefly among the rich : 
to such a degree, indeed, that I doubt not many a 
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parent has desired that his children might if possi- 
ble be educated where there are none. Intercourse 
with servants in early life often forms bad habits in 
manners and conversation, and, what is of far 
greater importance, in modes of thinking, reason- 
ing, feeling and acting, which long continue, often 
even through life. The indolence and dissipation 
generally attendant on wealth, cannot be viewed in 
a more painful light, than with respect to their in- 
fluence upon children, whom they greatly deprive 
of the society of their parents, and often render that 
society, while they have it, in some respects use- 
less if not positively injurious. The interesting 
duties of the parent, to whom the child has been 
solemnly entrusted, for high and important objects, 
are turned over to a servant, often unknown, hastily 
confided in, and permitted to transfer to the minds 
and hearts of the neglected offspring the habits and 
sentiments of some of the most degraded, and too 
often vicious states of society — I had almost said 
in the world. Now can a feeling parent, not to say 
a pious father or mother, submit to such things? 
Ah, whoever asks such a question knows but little 
of the influence of fashion and vanity, or the force 
of the currents of society when they have once been 
yielded to. 

If parents in humble life could realize the bles- 
sing of being free from exposures of this kind, th§y 
would find room for much gratitude. Whatever 
some may think, however wide may appear to them 
the distance between a master or mistress and a 
servant, I may challenge any fair, experienced ob- 
server to say, whether it would not be .better for 
children, to be entirely shut up from intercourse 
with such domestics as those with whom some of 
them are brought into contact. There are still 
many families in different parts of the country, in 
which there are no servants. Indeed there are 
whole communities and districts, in which their 
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place is supplied by members of the family, or 
neighbors of known character, without any appre- 
hension of degradation. Happy for children is the 
state of society where no house is invaded by a sin- 
gle offspring of degradation, intellectual or moral ; 
where all are dependent on a good personal charac- 
ter for influence and importance ; where the high 
respect the opinion of the low, and the low feel that 
no artificial or impassable barrier far separates dif- 
ferent classes of society. 

It is a simple fact, that many of the greatest men 
our country has produced were educated in a soci- 
ety of this kind ; and several considerations com- 
bine to show us its advantages. While on the one 
hand the character of domestic servants has exten- 
sively depreciated in our cities, in some of our country 
towns a scarcity has been caused by the opportu- 
nity afforded by manufactories to pursue a course 
of life less irksome to the feelings. If we would 
have good domestics, we must not degrade them 
too low. Happy those families where any progress 
has been made to raise the character of domestic la- 
bor. To those in whom this subject has not attract- 
ed attention, I may propose that they teflect seriously 
upon it, at least, for the sake of their children. Ser- 
vants feel as you would feel in similar circumstan- 
ces, and may be induced to serve with gratitude and 
esteem. A little kindly intercourse may do more to 
secure faithful labor and care than any amount of 
harshness or fault-finding. 

One of the most friendly offices that can be done 
for servants, is to give them the means of making 
daily improvement in useful knowledge ; and every 
point gained in elevating the lowest grade of any 
community is an advantage to all who belong to it. 
The more intelligence, virtue and attachment, we 
can collect around our children, the better; and those 
who can delegate their duties, when it is necessary, 
to trusty hands, may consider themselves happy. A 
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servant who possesses these qualities should be high- 
ly valued, and treated with respect and gratitude. 
When such relations begin 10 subsist between a 
master and a domestic, the distance between them 
begins to be lessened, and a tendency towards that 
identity of interests which alone can make a family 
one. 

There are many families in which entire confi- 
dence cannot be placed in the character or intelli- 
gence of the domestics ; and then an improper fa- 
miliarity is by no means recommended : but they 
should always be treated with kindness, should be 
provided with all necessaries, offered useful opportu- 
nities and means of instruction, particularly in re- 
ligion ; permitted, or rather required, to attend fam- 
ily worship ; allowed to go to church at least once 
on every Sabbath, and excused, or rather with- 
liolden, from all except necessary labor on that day. 
The following general rules for the treatment of do- 
mestics may also be recommended : 

1. Have the work of each distinctly understood. 

2. Occasionally perform some of their duties in 
their presence, in such a manner as to show that the 
task is not regarded by you as degrading. 

8. Never be passionate, nor use the tone of com- 
mand ; and never permit them to use disrespectful 
language. Avoid giving them any unnecessary 
irritation ; and reason with them kindly against 
any bad habit you may perceive in them. 

4. Permit no ardent spirit to be brought into the 
house. 

5. Let them see that you know what property is 
left in their way, and that you would probably dis- 
cover if any thing were gone. Never leave money, 
jewels, or other small and valuable articles, in their 
way. You might thus tempt an honest person to 
commit a crime. By unjustifiable carelessness on 
such subjects, also, many an unjust suspicion has 
been harbored, and perhaps procured many a hasty 
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expulsion of an innocent domestic without a recom- 
mendation, and with a risk of ruin. 

" I have lost some money," said a person in much 
agitation, one day, "and you," (speaking to a do- 
mestic,) " roust have taken it — give it up then at 
once !" The girl appeared thunderstruck ; but pro- 
tested her innocence. Her whole appearance was 
attributed to guilt, and measures were proposed for 
securing her at least until the money might be re- 
covered ; when a closer inspection by the loser dis- 
covered the money where it had been deposited. 
To beg pardon, or even to weep at the injury, is 
very easy : but every body has not consideration 
and system enough, to guard against such expos- 
ures by keeping every temptation out of the way tf 
domestics. 

Children also should be taught to treat domestics 
with kindness, and never be allowed to command 
them to perform a piece of service. Our own manner 
of speaking to a domestic, will be the best mode of 
teaching our children in this respect. It will be 
well also to explain to them their obligations to treat 
not only domestics, but every person in a different 
rank in life from themselves, with courtesy. Many 
works upon education, and the domestic relation, of 
English origin, contain directions with regard to 
servants not applicable to the state of things in this 
country. 

Terrifying children. This is sometimes practised 
by domestics and others, either to secure obedience, 
or as a punishment, or perhaps from a mere love of 
sport. Parents should be warned against permit- 
ting their children's fears to be excited by any in- 
fluence of the imagination. I have taken the pains 
to get the following statement from a peison who 
may be depended on for accuracy. 

" I was fond of reading at the age of five, and 
many years after ; but I have often thought that 
I should have been much more useful and happy 
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through the early part of my life, if the opposite 
had been the fact. One of tny first books was 
M Bluebeard ;" and the very name brings back the 
leading scenes of that frightful story, with the suf- 
ferings they caused roe by long acting upon tny 
fears, though I have not read it, I believe, in thirty 
years. My parents thought my unwillingness to 
go to bed alone was owing to some whim, or pro* 
ceeded merely from a childish desire to stay up 
longer ; bat by compelling me to it they made m6 
undergo indescribable distress. I do not beMeve 
that a man would undergo greater terrors if im- 
prisoned an equal time in the Inquisition, with the 
expectation of being every moment put to death by 
torture, than I often endured at that lime. I re- 
member the place where I lay, the horror with 
-which I looked at a closet near me and fancied it 
the "Blue Chamber, 9 ' the agitation caused by 
every sound, and the total extinguishment of every 
joy and every hope, as I lay in my nightly tremor, 
enduring sufferings which I could not describe for 
want of knowledge and of language. As this trial 
recurred every evening, and my daily thoughts 
often anticipated its return with a shudder, I doubt 
not that my nerves were greatly shocked. 

" The reading of highly wrought fictions in Bub- 
sequent years, was also injurious to me by exciting 
terror, as well as other feelings little if at all les* 
improper. Frightful scenes in Fairy Tales, the 
Arabian Nights, some of the old novels, and other 
books, often agitated my feelings for a long time ; 
and I have still reason to regret the associations 
which frequently bring them to my memory." 

No doubt many other persons might confirm 
these opinions, as well as testify to the danger of 
permitting the fears of children to be excited by 
ethers. The evil which we have most to appre- 
hend from the intercourse between our children 
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and domestics, after bad principles and immoral 
practices, perhaps is that they will be frightened, 
about imaginary beings. Many of the ignorant, 
even those who are virtuous, have some supersti- 
tions concerning spirits ; and many find it easy to 
make children do as they please by exciting their 
fears, as an ignorant or indolent schoolmaster re- 
sorts to emulation or blows, because they cost him 
less than systematic management and wise instruc- 
tions. An excellent mother once told her little son 
that a man-servant of whom he had seemed ex- 
travagantly fond, had been dismissed. This he at 
first heard without emotion, and appeared scarcely 
to believe it ; but when he had satisfied himself 
that he was never to return, he expressed the ut- 
most pleasure. He then informed his mother that 
he had long practised a course of deception towards 
her, for the servant had terrified him with stories 
of a spirit, which be said would kill him if he did 
not obey his commands, and thus compelled him 
to do whatever he wished. It was long before the 
child's mind recovered from the influence of this 
state of terror. 

During the absence of the heads of a family 
from home, some years since, a maid-servant un- 
dertook to frighten a younger domestic who was 
addicted to falsehood, thinking it would correct her 
Itod propensity. She therefore appeared in the 
evening, in a terrific disguise, in the midst of the 
children while at their sports ; but instead of ef- 
fecting any good, she well nigh destroyed the rea- 
son of one of the children, who was unable, for 
some time afterwards, ever to go into a dark room 
alone, so strongly was the scene impressed upon 
his mind, and so much had terror affected his 
nerves. He was before as bold as boys commonly 
are ; but this fright for a time entirely changed his 
character. The horror he sometimes exhibited 
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made him an object of compassion to his friends, 
who felt, what was probably true, that but little 
more would have been necessary to unsettle his 
mind for life. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



SCHOOLS. 

Their importance to the peace and good order of the neighborhood and socie- 
ty—Sending children to public schools— A father's duty towards them— 
General principles to be observed in establishing and conducting schools- 
Branches to be taught, and principles of teaching—Ornamental branches- 
Modes of government and instruction— Means of exciting interest in 
schools— Lyceums — Conclusion. 

Evert intelligent parent must be sensible that 
his own personal interest, and the good of his chil- 
dren, are closely connected with the flourishing 
condition of schools around him. They are nur- 
series of good order and public morals, and have a 
favorable influence on every thing valuable in so- 
ciety. Children are necessarily affected by the 
habits, manners and opinions, of those about them ; 
and after the few first years it is impossible to con- 
fine them entirely to the family circle. The more 
exalted and pure the tone of society is, then, the 
more favorable will it be to our children, and to our 
exertions for their benefit. It has been remarked, 
that if all parents were as wise and good as they 
should be, schools would not be needed : while, 
however, they are generally so far from being good 
instructors of their children, schools must continue 
to be institutions of prime necessity. On this sub- 
ject no parent can remain indifferent, without neg- 
lecting what is of great importance to himself and 
his family, as well as to the community around 
him. 
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But schools, that they may do much good, must 
be well managed ; and this they cannot be by vicious 
or incompetent teachers. One of the poorest pieces 
of economy practised in our country, but one of the 
most common, is the payment of insufficient wages 
to teachers. It prevents them from devoting proper 
attention to their business, and from remaining in 
the profession longer than they are compelled to do 
so. It discourages persons of education and talents 
from becoming instructors, and causes frequent 
changes of systems and books, as well as of teach- 
ers. A bad plan of instruction, or improper treat- 
ment, often disgusts children with learning, dis- 
courages them, or excites bad passions ; and the evil 
consequences may long be felt. The manners and 
opinions of a whole school may be unfavorably af- 
fected by similar causes; and we might as well ex- 
pect to plunge our children in a filthy stream with-* 
out defiling them, as to have them mingle with a 
corrupt or debased society without infection.. 

But the intelligent father will not make his own 
interest or that of his family the only standard in 
such a case. A good parent is almost of course a 
sound and enlightened patriot, and will think it no 
gratuity to the country to which he owes many 
blessings, if he bestows time, labor or money, for the 
support of schools — institutions on which must rest 
one of the corner stones of the land he inhabits. On 
this, as on other important subjects, great independ- 
ence of mind may be necessary, to enable one to 
act with efficiency and perseverance. But whatever 
be the common opinions or fashions in relation to it, 
the father must be guided by his own perception of 
the nature of the object, and determine to do his 
part for the support of institutions so indispensable. 
Indeed, the greater the public indifference, the great* 
er will be the need of his exertions, his early devo- 
tion to the object, and his persevering prosecution, 
of it. 
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The question will arise to many parents, whether 
they shall or shall not send their children to the 
common schools. While there may be objections to 
this course in some cases, it may be questioned 
whether the withdrawing of children from those in- 
stitutions, will not be attended with evils yet greater 
and more seriously to be deprecated. In some parts 
of the country, most happily, where the people are 
peculiarly intelligent and moral, all parents freely 
allow their children to intermingle at school; ana 
the benefits are very perceptible : for feelings of 
equality and harmony are cultivated, and the man- 
ners of one portion are not injurious to those of an- 
other ; while the interest and influence of society 
are concentrated, instead of being divided between 
rival institutions. Still, the parent must not hazard 
the perversion of his children's instructions and cha- 
racter. 

It will be important to a father to bear in mind a 
few practical truths, when called to act in favor of 
public instruction. 

1. However defective a school may be, a good 
teacher may soon make it equal to almost any in the 
world. 

2. If proper means be used for the improvement 
of schools, and with success, it may be expected that 
those parents who are most interested will perceive 
and acknowledge the benefit. 

3. Even if a person does not obtaiq all the suc- 
cess he desires, or finds his labors underrated or 
opposed, he is doing good at least to the young, 
who derive permanent, though unacknowledged 
advantage from his labors. 

I may throw in briefly here remarks oq a few 
general principles in relation to schools, which may 
serve as convenient hints to some persons who 
have not had much experience in different systems, 
and may have opportunities to improve thoetf 
Around them. We may first speak of branches of 
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knowledge to be taught ; secondly, Modes of teach- 
ing, and discipline ; and thirdly, Means of exciting 
interest in schools. 

1. Branches of Knowledge. 

Make sure of the most important first : then, if 
you have the means and opportunity, take the 
next most valuable, &c. I would have a school 
always opened with reading a chapter in the Bible, 
and a short prayer, or singing a hymn. A few 
simple questions on familiar moral duties should 
then be asked : such as — " How should we treat 
our parents — brothers and sisters — teachers — neigh- 
bors 1 What is honesty ? — of what use is it 1 Of 
what use are schools 1" &c. &c. Religion and 
morality, the most important branches, would thus 
be acknowledged as such, and, in a degree, taught 
in school ; but as they must be preeumed to be 
taught at home, at church, and at Sabbath School, 
they should not occupy much of the time at a 
common school. 

So far as " going up" in classes is practised, let 
the " circulating system" be used : that is, draw 
up the class nearly in a circle, and when a child 
has reached the head by correct answers, let him 
be asked any question missed by the one at the 
foot, and change places with him if he answers it. 
This will prevent injurious emulation, and en- 
courage the ignorant, young and diffident. 

Avoid bad tones in reading; read moderately 
loud, and as if talking. Writing is best taught to 
children of three, four and five, in sand — afterwards 
on slates, with an hour or two in a week on paper, 
the copies being at first painted large on the walls 
or boards. (This system renders the writing in the 
New York public schools excellent.) As however 
there are inconveniences sometimes arising from 
the use of sand, and it causes some exposure to the 
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eyes, slates and black boards may in many schools 
be used instead of it from the beginning. Arith- 
metic should be at first familiarly taught with tan- 
gible objects, and afterwards calculations should be 
often made without writing the figures, that is, by 
mental arithmetic. English Grammar and the 
principles of the language may go far to supply the 
place of foreign languages. Geography may be 
entered upon by telling the boundaries of a neigh- 
boring field, (or the room,) then of another, next of 
the town, county, &c. The form of the ground 
should be spoken of, the ponds or streams, the trees 
or crops, climate, animals, stones, dwellings, in- 
habitants, agriculture, roads, arts, manufactures, 
&c. Even the laws, history, customs and manners, 
may be familiarly conversed on : and if an hour or 
more in a week be devoted to such a system of 
teaching geography to the whole school, (as is 
sometimes done,) the interest in the lesson will be 
general. Having learnt the names of different 
forms of land and water, natural and civil divisions, 
&c. immediately around them, the children will 
have a solid foundation on which to build their 
future acquisitions in these important subjects, far 
more distinct and just than if they began with 
foreign regions and objects, or the world's great 
divisions ; and their subsequent improvement will 
probably be much more real and lasting. Large 
maps, correct enough to be very useful, may be 
drawn upon the wall, if it should be found too 
expensive to procure better; and the exercise of 
copying these, even on slates, will be highly im- 
proving. 

Astronomy, an ennobling science, can be suffi- 
ciently taught without much interfering with the 
preceding more practical branches.' Only the 
names, appearances, distances, order, motions, and 
sizes of the principal planets, need be taught in a 
common school, and this is soon done, especially 
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with the aid of an orrery. Most other parts of as- 
tronomy, after the general illustrations of day and 
night, eclipses, &c, may be dispensed with. The 
mind will not long retain with precision the vast 
sizes and distances, orbits, periods, &c. and this 
must not be expected. 

Apparatus may be purchased for ten, fifteen or 
more dollars, according to size, &c. which will 
prove of great use in aiding and shortening study, 
and making schools attractive. Money can hardly 
be better laid out ; and a liberal man should take 
pleasure in making such cheap but valuable pre- 
sents to public schools. 

As for ornamental branches, there is nothing 
which I would recommend, in any department of 
education, which I would degrade by such a name. 
Education should be useful from beginning to end. 
Usefulness should be the measure, the standard, 
at every step and on every subject. I would, 
however, have the decision in every case made by 
a competent judge ; for it is often impossible for a 
person ignorant of any particular branch of know- 
ledge, or of its influence, to form a correct idea of 
its value. I confess, however, that close observers, 
and persons of good common sense, can oflen dis- 
criminate Very justly, when they have had oppor- 
tunities to see the tendency of such things in ac- 
tual life. Dancing, drawing and music, are of 
more than doubtful utility, as they are frequently 
taught. 

2. Modes of Instruction and Government. 
Such in general are to be pursued as treat chil- 
dren like moral and rational beings, and are founded 
on principles applicable to human nature. Force 
will never introduce an unintelligible idea into the 
understanding, though some harsh instructors seem 
to regard it as an effectual instrument. Who has 
not seen the rod applied, threats, frowns, ridicule 

18 
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and what not, to make a child comprehend what 
was so presented to him that he could not under- 
stand it. Who that has ever been so treated, does 
not know, that the effects produced were quite the 
opposite to those aimed at. 

A great secret lies in making a judicious division 
of time in schools, and in establishing a proper 
succession of exercises. The least laborious studies 
should generally come last, in warm weather. 
No study should be prolonged beyond the time 
when it necessarily begins to lose its interest to the 
mind of a youth. 

The daily practice of vocal music for five or ten 
minutes will powerfully aid discipline and instruc- 
tion. 

Manners, so extensively neglected in these days, 
should be carefully inculcated by habit and exam- 
ple. They form a safe outer enclosure to the char- 
acter. 

It is a good rule to keep the feelings of children 
in a placid, undisturbed state. Almost every kind 
of excitement is unfavorable to study, as well as to 
moral training. It is followed by languor, and 
often in the end less real progress is made in a day 
or a week than would have been made without it. 
There are some kinds of excitement however much 
more deleterious than others. Emulation — rivalry 
in studies, is a most dangerous motive to present to 
a child. It fosters selfish and bad passions, which 
will necessarily render himself and others unhappy. 
It is better to have a child make but little progress 
in learning for a year or more, than to be stimula- 
ted through many books by this principle. He 
might waste time in the former case : but in the 
latter he would be forming moral habits incom- 
patible with the character of a good or a happy 
man, and even of a wise one — habits which must at 
all events be rooted out before he could become a con- 
sistent Christian, or act disinterestedly in any thing. 
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Children should have knowledge presented to them 
in an agreeable form, dressed in its own native attrac- 
tions, and in intelligible language. The application 
of what they are taught to some useful purpose in life 
should be occasionally shown ; and thus they should 
pursue their studies under the laudable and harmless 
impulses of duty to God, their parents, and the world, 
and the relish of learning. Affectionate manners, 
with the mild but firm exercise of authority, and a 
warm interest in each personally, will do more in a 
month to make a school flourish, than threats, 
frowns, complaints and punishments, can effect in a 
year. 

It is a great principle in teaching, to seize favor*, 
able opportunities, and on proper occasions to yield 
to circumstances. When children are fresh in the 
morning, good humored and prepared for study, set 
them promptly at their most difficult tasks ; but then, 
as always, give them what they can accomplish. 
When they show symptoms of weariness or listless- 
ness, give them exercise, change their attitudes or 
studies, or let them lay aside their books and listen 
to an interesting address. 

Th£ best instrument of discipline in the world, is 
the frequent sight and society of a well regulated 
family. And the want of this advantage in early 
life, nothing can fully supply : on the contrary, the 
highest external advantages, without its influence, 
often prove unavailing. With these views the estab- 
lishment of a good family system in many of its de- 
tails, but especially in its great principles, is presented 
as a prominent, a fundamental object, in this book. 

Providence has made many wise provisions in 
the family, that out of this his universal institution 
may be made to grow the most perfect system of 
government and instruction. A good family is a 
nursery, as well as model, for a State, no less than 
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for a school. Experienced teachers often prefer 
first to initiate a few pupils into their systems, and 
then to increase the number by degrees, that they 
may ever keep the mass of influence in their favor. 
An unruly class may be most effectually prevented 
from injuring a school, by dividing its members 
among other classes. The members of a family 
are one by one introduced into the domestic circle, 
that they may singly receive its influences, write a 
transcript of the general character upon their own 
hearts, and amalgamate with the rest before a suc- 
cessor appears. 

Let this principle of sympathy be applied as cir- 
cumstances may render it convenient. An untu- 
tored and almost outcast boy, was once brought into 
a school from the street of a city, for the first time. 
After standing a few minutes and surveying a num- 
ber of happy, silent and obedient children at their 
tasks, he seemed to lose his wild looks and disposi- 
tion for the time, and to become like one of them. 
Children should generally be so placed in school as 
not to face each other, unless they be too distant to 
convey their roguish feelings by looks and gestures. 
When, however, any pleasing exercise is to be en- 
gaged in, and the kindly feelings are likely to be 
excited, they may face each other with advantage. 
They should be kept under the eye of a teacher, if 
possible, during their sports, and precautions should 
be taken to prevent too violent games, and any im- 
proper language. Those who would set bad exam- 
ples should be separated from the rest, and denied 
some common favor until they improve. The in- 
fluence of bad examples is to be most cautiously pre- 
vented. 

3. Means of exciting interest in schools. 
While the public, and even the intelligent and in- 
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fiuential, remain as indifferent as they now generally 
are in our country to the condition of common edu- 
cation, little improvement can be looked for in our 
schools. The time is probably fast hastening, when 
this highly important subject will receive a portion 
of that attention which it merits, and be placed be- 
side some others which are quite in advance of it in 
public favor. In the mean time, however, it is the 
more necessary for such persons as realize anything 
of their duty, to make prompt and persevering exer- 
tions, at least in their own districts. A little union, 
a little combination in favor of common education, 
may effect something useful anywhere. In some 
places it has done much. Perhaps no plan has been 
devised, better calculated for the object of diffusing 
knowledge rapidly, thoroughly and economically, 
than by Lyceums. This word, as now understood, 
embraces every kind of voluntary associations for 
this purpose ; whether library companies, debating 
societies, periodical meetings of teachers or other 
friends of knowledge, societies for providing public 
lectures, &c. Of course they are applicable, under 
some form or other, to every community in our coun- 
try ; and, by correspondence with each other, may 
indefinitely extend their spheres and their benefits. 
Every individual may find some means of increas- 
ing the interest in schools. A few dollars will supply 
a valuable apparatus, a few words will encourage a 
teacher, an occasional visit will gratify the children ; 
and the more influence a man has, the more careful 
he should be to throw it into the useful scale. A pub- 
lic man should blush to be thought indifferent to 
so fundamental an interest of the commonwealth. 
Editors should devote a portion of their columns to 
it. Parents should lay deep the foundations of a 
love for knowledge and its institutions in their fami- 
lies. 

18* 
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Conclusion. 

At the close of this volume, the author would 
once more remark, that he has not attempted to 
embrace all the branches of his fertile subject, nor 
even all those which are of truly great importance. 
He has chiefly endeavored to present with truth 
and distinctness some of those which he considered 
of fundamental consequence, and most liable to be 
misunderstood. Though he cannot hope to effect 
that general and thorough change in education 
which he thinks necessary to the good of the coun- 
try, and indeed to our existence as a free, intelligent 
and virtuous natior, he desires that through the 
suggestions he here presents, at least some few pa- 
rents may be led to adopt sound principles in train- 
ing their children, that some firesides may feel their 
happy inflnence, that some family circles may en- 
joy the harmony, peace, purity and exaltation which 
they are calculated to confer, and that the next 
generation may in consequence he enriched with 
at least a few more healthful frames, sound minds, 
laborious hands, virtuous, warm philanthropic and 
Christian characters. To such principles our coun- 
try owes the pure, and simple, but exalted state of 
society established by our ancestors, in which our 
free institutions had their birth; and without 
them we shall become incapable of enjoying, unwor- 
thy and unable to retain them. By a proper re- 
gard for these principles, with a just estimate of the 
peculiar, the superior advantages for bringing them 
into general practice which are afforded by our sit- 
uation and state of society, any father in this land 
may confer on his children blessings innumerable 
and incalculable ; while such as possess extensive 
influence, by cooperation and perseverance, might 
bestow on their country a worth and a character 
which would render it the admiration of mankind. 
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No rubies or diamonds in the richest mines are sus- 
ceptible of a polish to be compared with that which 
a pure, virtuous and Christian education can confer 
upon the human character ; and all earthly posses- 
sions and objects of enjoyment we should habitu- 
ally regard as of contemptible importance when- 
contrasted with the value of the soul. 

Of what use it must be to a child in life, that his 
father was a consistent Christian \ When the at- 
tractions of the world are around him, he will have 
his example before him to show him haw to despise 
and set them at defiance, to lead the way to true 
sources of enjoyment. All the apparatus of virtu- 
ous living will be daily displayed familiarly to his 
view, its uses taught by expert and frequent prac- 
tice. The results of holy living will also be seen : 
the connection between it and daily enjoyment. 
It will be constantly revealed, by signs as clear as 
those of the sky, that tears of penitence precede a 
sunshine of tranquillity and internal joy. And these 
impressions will be lasting. They will recur in 
subsequent life, though the son may be far distant, or 
the parent be dead. And who can estimate the influ- 
ence, who can calculate the value, of such an ex- 
ample 1 

And now, in concluding this volume, let me say 
to the father who may have followed me through 
its pages, that its design of making him better quali- 
fied properly to discharge the duties of the interest- 
ing relation he sustains, will not be answered, un- 
less he gives the suggestions contained in it serious 
consideration. Have you sufficiently realized, that 
the character of your children is to be formed, al- 
most entirely, with the blessing of God, by the 
training you shall give them 1 Have you seriously 
reflected upon the best means of influencing them, 
so as to give a right direction to their views and 
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feelings ? You doubtless love your children. You 
wish to have them virtuous, intelligent, respected 
and happy. As you look upon the little band 
around you,, you feel a strong anxiety concerning 
their future destiny. Especially are you desirous, 
that the characters they are forming shall be such 
as to fit them for the pure and holy enjoyments of 
a better world. Seek, then, the blessing of Him 
who has given your children to you, and who can 
best aid you in training them for Himself. And 
forget not, what has already been urged upon you, 
that your own conduct will teach more effectually 
than any other means you can adopt ; and that, if 
you would see your children " walking in the truth," 
and preparing for Heaven, you must, by you own 
example, 

11 Allure to brighter worlds, and lead the way.' 9 
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